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DETROIT NATIONAL 
NOT TO MERGE 


A Flat Denial By Paul Turner, Presi- 
dent—Expresses Indignation 
at Circulars 


INTERSTATE FIRE 





TALKS OF 


Says Plan Originated in Mind of Some- 
one Not Connected With 
Detroit National 


Paul Turner, president of the Detroit 
Naticnal Fire, denied this week with 
considerable emphasis that his Com- 
pany contemplated a merger of any 
sort. The manner in which the report 
originated is explained by Mr. Turner, 
along with his own views of the pro- 
ceedings, in the following character- 
istic letter which he sent to The East- 
ern Underwriter: 

Detroit, June 25, 1917. 

Editor The Eastern Underwriter: 
Secretary Rowland, of this Company, 
and myself were very much surprised 
the other day to receive, as individual 
stockholders of the Detroit National 
Fire Insurance Company, circulars of- 
fering us $10 a share and a share of 
the Interstate Fire Insurance stock for 
each share of Detroit National stock 
which we held. All arrangements 
seem to have been made for the decent 
or indecent burial of the Detroit Na- 
tional Fire Insurance Company, but as 
is entirely customary in such cases the 
chief mourners were to be_ entirely 
ignored by the Interstate Fire Insur- 
ance Company and its affiliations. This 
would look like quite an innovation, but 
aS there is always something new 
turning up I do not suppose we need 
to be surprised at it. 

Mr. Turner Makes Comparisons 

The proposition itself would give the 
stockholders of the Detroit National 
Fire Insurance Company, so the pro- 
moters of the scheme say, $10 in cash 
and a share of stock in the _ Inter- 
state Fire Insurance Company. Now, 
whether a share of stock in the Inter- 
state Fire Insurance Company is any 
better investment than one of the De- 
troit National Fire Insurance Company, 
I leave entirely to a comparative an- 
alysis of the management of the two 
institutions. It is true I have never 
been Insurance Commissioner or a 
petty politician and my name is not 
“Puss,” although the first part of it 
commences with “P,’ but I believe I 
am a man and as long as I sit here 
there will never be any proposition 

(Continued on page 12.) 




















“The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America.” 
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Every Agent of “THE HOME”’ is a “‘Booster”’ of the Company 


because of its Constant Interest in his welfare, as such 





FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, 
Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 
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North British 
and Mercantile 


Entered United States 


1866 Insurance Co. 


Established 1809 


Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 




















AN IOWA COMPANY 


Operating Under lowa Reserve Deposit Law 
POLICYHOLDERS OF THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE of IOWA 


ARE SAFEGUARDED AGAINST ANY 
POSSIBLE MISAPPLICATION OF 
THE FUNDS OF THE COMPANY 


SO ARE ITS AGENTS 
THE RIGHT COMPANY TO REPRESENT 
Apply to 


H. E. ALDRICH, Supt. of Agents, DES MOINES, IOWA 





McADO0 CALLS WAR 
RISK CONFERENCE 


Secretary of Treasury Invites Com- 
panies to Discuss Government's 
Taking Risks 


MANSFIELD UNIFORMITY PLEA 


Connecticut Commissioner Makes 
Strong Talk at New England 
Congress of Life Underwriters 


Secretary McAdoo, of the Treasury 
Department, has telegraphed companies, 
inviting them to a conference in his 
office on Monday afternoon to consider 
the ways and means of providing insur 
ance on the lives of men in the service. 


Members of the New England Con- 
gress who made the trip to the annual 
meeting in Hartford on Saturday were 
well repaid by hearing Commissioner 
Mansfield discuss the present status of 
the war provisions, by being stirred 
in a patriotic talk delivered in Alfred 
Hurrell’s best vein, and by having 
Governor Holcombe and Mayor Hag- 
gerty, of Hartford, make stirring ad- 
dresses. If the chairman, John Thomp- 
son, of the Connecticut Mutual, had 
only injected some selling talk every- 
body would have left even happier 
than they were because the life in- 
surance selling note was not once 
sounded at the congress Not to dis- 
cuss salesmanship in any form is a 
mistake in gatherings of this kind, the 
Kastern Underwriter believes 

The congress was attended by seven- 
ty-five agents and general ‘agents, in- 
cluding several women agents from 
Boston 

Now is Time to Get Together 

Mr. Mansfield made a strong plea for 
uniformity among the companies in the 
adoption of war clauses He briefly 
outlined the history of the movement 
to do away with competition in war 
provisions from the time the first let- 
ter on the subject was sent by Super- 
intendent Nesbit of Washington to fhe 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers in Des Moines He told about both 
meetings at the Astor and analyzed 
the replies that were received by him 
in which companies accepted or re 
jected recommendations, He said that 
both large and small companies were 
in each group, and, continuing, said: 
“It does seem to me that at the pres- 
ent time there is a splendid opportunity 
for all the companies to get together 
in a way that they have never co- 
operated before and eliminate competi- 
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in the national emergency 


tion entirely 


that confronts us.” 

Mr. Mansfield said he was greatly 
encouraged by the fact that seven rep 
resentatives of companie both larg 
and had si ed the recommen- 
dation d he declared that if these 
men could get together all the com 
pane could 

Why Some Companies Declined 


Mr Manefield then gave his version 
of why some companies have declined 
to adopt the recommendations First 
there is the matter of rates. There is 
no experience in th country or in 
any country n which to base a war 
rate. There necessarily has to be more 
or less of an estimate. The answer is 
that $37.50 charge is the minimum and 
the whole range of arithmet'c is open 
on the other side as to what the maxi 
mum rate may be. He then quoted 
some companies as saying, ‘““‘We are 


insure the men at 
think the men 


willing to 
we do not 


perfectly 
the front, but 


who stay at home should be charged 
the same rate as those who are actu 
ally engaged in the war.” Mr. Mans 
field made a strong argument in favor 
of equal rate for all. “Unless I am 
very much mistaken,” he said, “and 
unless something unexpected happens, 
this country is going to be in for a 
much longer period than one or two 
years, and there may be millions of 
men take part before the war is over. 


Now, gentlemen, you are punishing the 
men who are called to the front. I 
do not think it fair.” 

With considerable emphasis he said: 
“Another objection made by companies 
is that they are perfectly willing to 
insure men on the front, but that they 
think that the men who stay at home 
should not pay at the same rate as 
those actually engaged in war. They 
say that if I became a munition work- 
er I must pay an extra premium which 
the extra hazird enforces upon me, but 
I think that they overlook the fact that 


a man who enters the service of the 
United States either in the Army or 
Navy is subject to a draft which will 


compel him to go whether he wishes 
or not, wh'le | am not obliged to enter 
into the munition field One is en- 


tirely optional, the other is not. 
“The man in the service on this 
continent may be called to the front 


tomorrow. You are putting upon a 
man called to actual service at the 
front a responsibility and a burden of 
the advanee premiums for insurance 
when he is called under circumstances 
which he cannot control and which I 
as a fellow citizen of the United States, 
and as a citizen equally interested in 
that he is fighting my battle as a citi- 
zen, Should be called to contribute. 
You are punishing a man for being a 
soldier. All men who will be subject 
to service should be subject to the 
same rate. 

In commenting upon the 
make the government carry the risk 
Commissioner Mansfield thought this 
was another name for State insurance. 


Mr. Hurrell’s Talk 

Associate General Solicitor Alfred 
Hurrell, of The Prudential Insurance 
Company, declared that life insurance 
in the United States has served its 
country well through the constructive 
conservation of its wealth He com- 
plimented the State of Connecticut 
upon its efficient Insurance Department 
and referred to the pleasure and satis- 
faction with which the insurance world 
of the United States some time ago re- 
ceived the news that Governor Hol- 
combe, a Republican, had reappointed 
to the head of the department the 
Democratic Commissioner in the per- 
son of Mr. Mansfield. “In doing this,” 
said Mr. Hurrell, “the worthy Governor 
not only served Connecticut best, but 
helped legitimate insurance in every 
line, not only by assuring sane supervi- 
sion in Connecticut, but at the same 
time preserving and continuing the in- 
fluence of the present Commissioner 


plan to 


THE EASTERN 
in the national counsels of the Insur- 
ance Commissioners’ Convention. 


constructive results, life 
business, presents an 
inspirinig record of accomplishment 
which have strengthened and matured 
this nation,” he said. “The stress and 
train of war is now on. The re 
sources of this country are to be put 
to proof From the first it has been 
conceded that the entry of the United 


“Tested by 
insurance, as a 


States would decide the fate of the 
war in favor of it and its Allies, be- 
cause of the volume of its developed 
wealth. 


“The institutions then, which for the 
past years have conserved this wealth, 
have served America best. Life in- 
surance is entitled to first rank among 
such institutions, as its functions are 
two-fold in such conservation. By 
reason of its contract with the policy- 
holder, it protects his family from 
financial loss which otherwise would 
result from his death, thus permitting 
one generation to effectively finance 
the next, and in doing this, it induces 
and co-ordinates the savings of mil- 
lions of citizens of average or less 
than average means. These small con- 
tributions made in the way of premium 
payments have become a mighty finan- 
cial current, which has flowed for 
years with increasing volume, result- 
ing in permanent improvements to our 
counties and municipalities, develop- 
ment of our agriculture, the growth of 
our industrial centers, and the expan- 
sion of the vast transportation systems 
of the country. 

“This country is now facing what 
appears to be itS supreme opportunity 
for real service to the human race, 
Its citizens have indicated their com- 
plete approval of the course the gov- 
ernment has taken. To the number of 
tens of millions they stand ready to 
work and fight under its colors until 
victory comes. The militant spreading 
of the life insurance gospel for genera- 
tions has helped to implant the homely 


virtues among the men who will com- 
pose that army. It is not an accident 
that we are in this war to help others 
and not for selfish interests. The de- 
clared purpose of the nation in this 
conflict is but the expression of the 
attained morality of the mass of the 
people obligation of being our 
brother's keeper first expressed in the 
Spanish-American war has again re- 


The 


ceived offcial national recognition. The 
people agree with this policy. They 
have risen to it. Now this altruistic 


ideal is one of the primal forces which 


has crowned life insurance with its 
success It is an ideal which every 
true life insurance man understands. 


It is an ideal which he has urged. He 
knows its influence upon men. It is 
with gratitude, therefore, we recognize 
that the steady expansion of our busi- 
definite part in 


ness has had its pre- 
paring the people of this country for 
their determined entry into a war 
which is to make the ‘world safe for 
democracy.’ And besides this, our 
practical sense must lead us to find 
comfort in the knowledge that along 


with this development of national char- 
acter, for which it is partly respons- 
ible, life insurance has helped the 
nation in its material progress so that 
there now exists ample means to sus- 
tain the armies which will go forth.” 


ATTITUDE 


legislative re- 


A CHANGED 

eleventh annual 
presented to the Association of 
Insurance Presidents by Actuary 
Brinkerhoff shows a _ substantial de- 
crease in the number of statutes en- 
acted as compared with 1915. The ap- 
parent change in legislative attitude 
towards life insurance is discussed by 
Actuary Brinkerhoff. War conditions 
and the general recognition of the ab- 
olute need of large business organiza- 
tions to meet them, have resulted in 
more respect for and less distrust of 
corporations by the people. 


The 
port 
Life 
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The Germania Life Insurance Company 


Established 1860 
Under the laws of the State of New York 


A Growing Company for Growing Men 
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50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY | 


(The Best Year in the Company’s History) 
Jaid-for Business............+..++2++-9 21,061,120.00 
Gain over 1915 nearly..............ecee06 
Total Insurance in Force, January Ist, 1917.. 158,839,851.00 
i ds scien esaeeesa erase 
Saving to Policyholders on account of favor- 
able mortality of GI. ....ccccccccsscioss 
Surplus and Dividend Fund................ 


Income from Investments alone more than sufficient to pay 
all Death claims. 


| Business paid for in the first four months of 1917 shows a i 
gain of 44% over the same period in 1916. 


Two attractive Agency openings 
ADDRESS 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies 


6,000,000.00 
8,000,000.00 
513,000.00 


53,793,290.00 
6,424,602.62 | 








War Experience of 
Canadian Companies 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS SENT 
TO INTERNATIONAL LIFE 


Death Rate in Infantry 20 Per Cent., 
Says One Company—What 
Companies Say 

The International Life, of St. Louis, 

as secured from Canadian companies, 


mortality figures of significant interest 


at this time. The letters in part fol- 
OW: 

A. A. Wood, Actuary Sun Life of 
Canada: 

“For service outside of the United 


are at the time 
charging an extra premium of 10 per 
cent. ($100 per $1,000) on policies up 
to $2,500, 12% per cent. ($125 per $1,- 
(00) from that up to $5,000, and 15 
per cent. ($150 per $1,000) on policies 
of larger amounts. 


States we present 


“From what study I have been able to 
make of the question I estimate that 
taking all services combined, the death 
rate among those in active service will 
not be less than 10 per cent., and in 
the infantry it may run even to 20 per 
cent. or higher. The extra premiums 
which we are charging now are in our 
judgment not too heavy and we doubt 
if they will be sufficient to cover the 
actual death losses.” 

M. P. Langstaff, 
Life: 

“IT may state that we have made no 
calculations as to the amounts involved 
in this way, but so far have found our 


Actuary Dominion 


mortality increased by about 40 per 
cent. I am attaching a copy of our 
present war clause.” 

;, W. A. P. Wood, Actuary Canada 
ife: 


“In reply to your letter of the 12th 
inst. I may say that as far as we have 
been advised at the present time we 
believe there are about 2% per cent. 
of our policyholders on active service 
in Europe. 

“The effect of the war on our mortal- 
ity may be shown from the following: 

“During the year of 1915 the total 
ceath claims of this company, includ- 
ing war claims were 72.9 per cent. of 
the expected, and excluding war claims 
were 60.4 per cent. In the year 1916 
the actual death claims, including war 
claims amounted to 81.9 per cent. of 
the expected, and excluding war 
claims, amounted to only 55.2 per cent. 
of the expected.” 


Note. This company has $169 000,000 
in force. The increase in mortality in 
1915 was 20 per cent. and in 1916 48 


rer cent.—due to the war hazard. 

C. C. Moore, Assistant General Man- 
ager, Imperial Life: 

“The war clause which we have 
placed on our policies since the 1st of 
January, 1915, provides for an unnamed 
extra and the extra we have been 


charging is at the rate of $150 per 
thousand, payable yearly during the 
continuance of active service. The 


clause reads that failing to notify the 
company and pay the extra, there 
would be only the reserve payable in 
event of death. while on active service 
outside of Canada or within six 
months after the termination of such 
service. 

“The mortality rate in the last three 
or four large wars as, for example, the 
British-Boer war, the Russian-Japanese 
war, the Franco-Prussian war and the 
American Civil war, was between 9 
per cent. and 10 per cent. yearly. 
About half of this rate was due to sick- 
ness which has been largely elimi- 
nated in the present war. On the other 
hand the destructiveness of modern 
weapons has greatly increased and we 
fee] that the rate of $150 per thousand 
yearly is not too much; in fact, we be- 


(Continued on page 8.) 
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The Atlantic Life’s 


Re-Instatement Brief 


INSURABILITY MEMORANDUM TO 
VIRGINIA COMMISSIONER 


Points Brought Out in Controversy of 
Particular Interest to Life Com- 
panies Now 


The Atlantic Life’s brief filed with 
Commissioner Button of Virginia af- 
ter he had ruled it improper to add 
a war clause as a condition precedent 
to the re-instatement of a lapsed life 
insurance policy which was originally 
issued free from restrictions as to 
residence, travel and occupation, fol- 
lows: 

This ruling can rest on only two con- 
ditions in the contract which are as 
follows: 

“1. This contract is entirely free 
from all restrictions as to residence, 
occupation and travel.” 


“9 This contract, should it have 
iapsed, may be re-instated at any time 
upon evidence of insurability satisfac- 
tory to the company,” etc. 

With reference to the first condition 
in the contract cited above, it must be 
borne in mind that the policy contract 
requires the performance of only two 
obligations by the insured, namely: the 
truthful answer by him to the inquiries 
propounded by the company and the 
payment of the premiums as and when 
required in the policy contract. When 
these conditions have been complied 
with, the company is bound to carry 
cut all the conditions in the contract 
and has no opportunity to secure re- 
lease therefrom no matter what future 
conditions may make such releases de- 
sirable. But the insured may at any 
time abandon the contract by failure to 
pay the premium thereon and that 
abandonment is of the same effect 
whether it is voluntary on the part of 
the insured or whether it may be invol- 
untary but the result of conditions over 
which he has no control, such as in- 
ability to pay the premium or inability 
to get the premium to the company 
within the time allowed for its pay- 
ment. When so abandoned by the pol- 
icyholder, the contract has no value ex- 
cept such as may be set out therein or 
provided by statute. If there are no 
surrender values specified therein (and 
the contract is not contrary to any 
statute) then the contract will have no 
value. If surrender values are men- 
tioned and are in accordance with the 
statutes of the State governing the con- 
tract the values can only be such as 
are mentioned in the contract, or in the 
statute. If paid-up or extended term 
insurance is granted by the contract, 
then this paid-up or extended term 
insurance is subject to all the pro- 
visions of the contract which may gov- 
ern it, and if the contract is written 
free from restrictions as to residence, 
travel and occupation, then such paid- 
up or extended term insurance is free 
of such condition. The insured may 
cemand either one of the values pro- 
vided therein, if they are selected in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
contract, but no other values. If there 
is no value in the contract and no 
provision for its re-instatement, then 
the company may absolutely refuse re- 
instatement or grant re-instatement up- 
on such terms as it may deem prudent 
and expedient. The point to be em- 
phasized is that the holder of a lapsed 
policy establishes no equity and is pos- 
sessed of no right because of past pre- 
miums paid by him other than such 
rights or values as are set out in the 
contract or provided by statute. In 
the case in question the statutes make 
no provision with reference to the 
contract contrary to its terms. 

But the policy provided that it might 
be re-instated on certain conditions. 

‘We are then brought face to face 
with the second one of the conditions 


mentioned above and it is necessary 
to construe the phrase “evidence of 
insurability satisfactory to the com- 
pany.” 

This language leaves it to the cOm- 
pany to determine what is “évidence 
of insurability.” But we do not desire 
to rest our case upon any arbitrary 
action. We prefer to show that our 
action is not only within our rights 
as determined by what seems to be 
the clear meaning of the phrase above 
quoted but also that it is reasonable, 
fair and equitable. 

Insurability must rest primarily upon 
two conditions, namely: the risk to be 
insured and the contract to be issued 
setting forth the conditions of that in- 
surance. A risk may not be insurable 
under a standard contract and at a 
standard rate. The same risk, however, 
may be insurable under a standard con- 
tract at an increased or sub-standard 


rate. For example, a locomotive en- 
gineer is not insur&ible at standard 
rates but he can be insured under a 


standard contract at a rate sufficiently 
n excess of that for a standard risk to 
cover the extra mortality incident risk 
to the occupation of a locomotive en- 
gineer. 

Insurability is also determined not 
alone by the condition of health of 
the risk to be insured, but also by 
the occupation in which that risk is 
engaged, by his health, manner of 
life, the conditions under which he 
lives and many other conditions which 
may influence the longevity of that 
iisk, by conditions which may exist 
at the time the risk is presented for 
insurance, or by conditions which, in 
the judgment of the company passing 
upon the risk may arise in the future 
and affect the life and health of that 
risk. A prospective change of occupa- 
tion may be sufficient cause for the 
rejection of the risk. ‘For example, 
a man may be engaged as a clerk but 
may contemplate engaging in the manu- 
facture of high explosives or in sub- 
marine diving. The fact that such oc- 
cupation was contemplated by the ap- 
plicant would be sufficient cause for 
the rejection of the risk, unless in the 
contract some provision be made to 
safeguard the company against the pos- 
sible hazard. 

In other words, it is the duty of a 
company to respect the rights of all 
its policyholders in passing upon any 
risks submitted for life insurance, and 
to safeguard the company against the 
acceptance of any risks which would 
bring undue loss to the company and, 
therefore, to its policyholders. 

Let us consider this question of in- 
surability with particular reference to 
the clause granting freedom from re- 


striction as to residence, travel and oc- 
cupation. It should again be mentioned, 
however, that the contract only grants 
these privileges so long as the insured 
pays the premiums on his policy or in 
connection with any insurance that may 
be granted on lapse as a condition of 
the policy because of the premiums 
paid by him, such as extended term or 


paid-up insurance. Such values, how- 
ever, would be either for a smaller 


amount than the face of the contract, 
or for a limited term of years. 

We would not issue this contract to 
a man residing in Central Africa or 
contemplating residence there. The 
purpose of this provision in the con- 
tract is to protect the policyholders 
against enforced changes of residence 
after the contract has been issued. 
But as above stated, to grant that pro- 
tection only so long as the premiums 
are paid under the contract. Can a 
policyholder who lapses his contract 
and abandons it, and then finds that it 
is necessary for him to reside in the 
heart of Africa, in fairness come to 
the company and say because he is in 
vood health now (the contract making 
no such provision) the company must 
assume the risk on an abandoned con- 
tract, that it would not have assumed 
on the original contract at any pre- 
mium at all, or only at a premium 
largely in excess of that charged when 
the policy was issued? 

A man may be insured as a clerk, 
may lapse his policy and it may re- 
main lapsed one, two or three years, 
then he may change his occupation to 
the manufacture of high explosives. 
Would it be fair to a company, would 

be proper to allow a company to 1s- 
sue a contract containing a provision 
to permit a policyholder under these 
circumstances to come in, simply be- 
cause he is in good physical health, 
and demand the restoration of that 
abandoned policy at a rate notoriously 
inadequate to the risk involved? The 
insured could have had the privilege of 
changing his occupation had he not 
abandoned the contract. 

Under similar circumstances, would 
it be right to rule that, simply be- 
cause a man is in good health, he can 
come to the company and require the 
te-instatement of the lapsed policy, 
when he may be engaged as a soldier 
in the front line of trenches in France 
or Belgium? To require the company 
to re-instate this policy at the normal 
premium rate would be to establish a 
precedent that, if widely advertised, 
might bring losses upon life insurance 
companies, if this country participates 
in the present war as now seems pos- 
sible, which would be a serious burden, 
ii not a menace, to the continuing pol- 
icyholders’ rights in the assets of the 
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company, and which would be assumed 
under conditions contrary to all sound 
principles of underwriting. 

There are millions of lapsed policies 
on the lives of those subject to con- 
scription, containing clauses similar to 
those in question, upon which re-in- 
statement might be required under a 
ruling of that character. 

Can it be denied that the hypothet- 
ical conditions are factors constituting 
evidence of uninsurability? 

As stated above, sound underwriting 
requires that a company not only con- 


sider conditions that may presently 
exist, but also conditions that may 
exist in the future and influence the 
ratio of loss on any group of risks 
that may be accepted. The case of a 
man contemplating change of his oc- 


cupation was cited, and it seems an un- 
answerable argument. 

What is the condition facing life in- 
surance companies to-day with refer- 
ence to the questions of military or 
naval service? Within the ages of 21 
and 31 every healthy man is liable to 
military or naval service, and no one 
can determine who may be called upon 
to-morrow for such service. Even 
beyond those ages men are volunteer 
ing for service involving tremendous 
hazards. It is the duty of companies, 
therefore, to protect their continuing 
policyholders against such hazards: 
this duty applies as to those who are 
row being insured under contract per 
mitting the company to charge an ex 
tra premium for military or naval serv- 
ice, as well as to those old policyhold- 
ers from whose number many may be 
ralled for service, and who may en 
vage therein without paying an extra 
premium. For this purpose companies 
have added to their policies clauses 
riving them the right to charge extra 
premiums for military or naval service. 
The action of practically al] the com- 
panies of the United States in thus 
modifying previous practices, and to 
day only issuing contracts giving the 
right to charge an extra premium for 
military or naval service certainly is 
overwhelming evidence that the liabil 
ity to military or naval service is a 
factor of insurability to-day, and that a 
man is not insurable who is subject to, 
or may volunteer for, such service un 
der a contract which does not give the 
company the right to charge an extra 
premium when he engages in that serv- 
ice. 

It may be argued that to re-instate 
a policy means to re-instate all of its 
conditions, ab initio, but if that be true 
then no company would be protected 
under any re-instated policy, except 
such as might have no limitation with 
reference to the time within which it 
could be contested. The sale of such 
policies would not be permitted to-day. 
Practically all policies now issued pro- 
vide that within one or two years from 
date of issue the policy shall be in- 
contestable If, therefore, this condi 
tion in a re-instated policy must have 
the same effect as if the policy had 
never lapsed, then all inquiries prior 
to re-instatement, and any provisions 
as to good health or insurability, would 
be worthless because the policy would 
be incontestable after one or two years 
from date of issue and the comneny 
could not raise any question with ref 
erence to any mis-statement made by 
the insured as a condition to re-instate 


ment. Any such condition would be 
manifestly improper, and if a com 
pany were desirous of issuing such con 
tracts, it should be prohibited from 
doing so by an insurance commis- 
sioner, because this practice would 
encourage the imposition upon the 


policyholders of an outrageous and im- 
proper burden; there would be no 
reason for paying a premium until one 
approached his death bed, if the com- 
pany relied upon the statements of the 
insured entirely, and insolvency would 
be the result unless a company con- 
ducted very expensive investigations 
and in addition required a complete 
physical examination on each re-in- 
statement. If then the condition as 
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to incontestability can be-—-must be 
modified upon re-instatement, why not 
any other condition which it may be 
necessary to modify in order to permit 
the company to safely re-instate the 
contract. 

In tue case in question, the insured 
is within the conscription age, and, 
therefore, liable to military or naval 
service. The company feels that this 
risk is no different from that of a man 
who presents himself for insurance to- 
day, under the same conditions to 
whom will be issued only a_ policy 
giving the company the right to charge 
an extra premium for military or naval 
service. 

Viewing the case from another angle, 
in view of these conditions recited, if 
the policy must, if re-instated at all, 
be re-instated with all conditions ap- 
plicable from the date of the contract, 
then the company would, in justice to 
its continuing policyholders, be com- 
pelled to refuse re-instatement De- 
siring however, to grant every possible 
advantage to the lapsed policyholder, 
the company in effect says: 

“We cannot re-instate the policy in 
its entirety because of the conditions 
recited, but we are willing, if properly 
protected against the military or naval 
service hazard which did not exist at 
the time this policy was taken out, to 
re-instate the policy and give the pol- 
icyholder the advantage of premiums 
paid on the contract.” 

Is not this position within a broad 
and liberal interpretation of the very 
plain and far-reaching language used in 
this contract? Is not the position of 
the company proper when it is meas- 
ured by every rule of equity to the 
continuing policyholders of the com 
pany whose rights and security must 
not be impaired by any desire to be 
liberal to those who have abandoned 
their contracts and forfeited their 
rights thereunder? 

While on this question another one 
arises, namely: the position of the 
company in considering the re-instate- 
ment of a policy which has been run- 
ning a number of years, and on which 
extended term insurance for a period 
beyond the probable term of the war 
might be demanded. In such cases it 
would be fair to the continuing policy- 
holder, and no _ violation of equity 
or discrimination against those who 
lapsed their policies without such 
values. to re-instate the policy without 
adding the war clause thereto. To do 
otherwise would probably result in the 
continuation of the contract on extend- 
ed term insurance, while the company 
would be better protected against the 
possible military or naval risk if the 
policy were continued as a premium- 
paying contract. No violence would be 
done to old policyholders, while an ad- 
vantage would accrue to the continuing 
policyholder. A ruling on this question 
should also be given while the case is 
being fully considered. 

One other question arises, namely: 
the limitation of the amount of insur- 
ance which may be re-instated on any 
one life. All companies are. limiting 
the amount that they will write on per- 
sons within the conscription ages, and 
also enforcing limits upon those above 
those ages on the theory that many of 
them may volunteer for service or may 
be included in some later draft. This 
company limits the amount on unmar- 
ried men between 21 and 31 to $2000. 
We enforce the same limitation upon 
the re-instatement of a policy, permit- 
ting the continuance of any excess 
above $2,000 on condition that only the 


What Hazards Should 


Companies Assume? 


VIEWS OF A LIFE OFFICIAL GIVEN 
TO THIS PAPER 


Companies Will Gladly Co-operate With 
Government—Will Go as Far 
as Prudent Themselves 

An official of one of the leading life 
insurance companies who was asked 
his opinion as to what hazards the 
companies could assume in the pres- 
ent emergency, made the following 
statement: 

“Those who risk their lives in de- 
lense of the nation are unquestion- 
ably entitled to the utmost considera- 
tion by their countrymen. However, 
this consideration should not be given 
at the expense of policyholders only 
men and women whose thrift has in- 
duced them to make provision for their 
dependents through insurance. It is a 
civic, State or national function. Our 
soldiers and sailors are not merely 
serving American policyholders—they 
are serving the nation and if it is not 
deemed wise that the soldier or sailor 
vhould pay the premium the nation 
should do it, not that part of the na- 
tion which happens to be insured. Offi- 
cials, and those connected with life 
insurance, are and should be free in 
riving of their private means to the 
support of the country, but they can- 
not and should not administer the trust 
tunds consigned to their care with 
the same freedom and generosity, 

“The war mortality on the immense 
volume of non-contestable insurance al- 
ready outstanding may cause a very 
heavy drain upon the contingent sur- 
rlus which now guards the solvency 
of life insurance companies. This sur- 
plus belongs to the policyholders now 
insured and it would be manifestly un- 
just to take this money to cover war 
losses on new _ policyholders who are 
being insured for the sole purpose of 
protecting them against the excessive 
hazards of war. 

Safety 

“The companies have gone as far 
as they deemed safe or prudent in 
eranting freedom of military service 
under all their old policies. In this 
company this affects several hundred 
thousand persons of all ages. Our 
losses may be small; they may run into 
hundreds of thousands; they may run 
into millions of dollars—it all depends 
cn the nature and duration of the war. 
in addition, there are other burdens 
imposed upon life insurance companies 
in the way of increased taxation upon 
which they have, up to the present 
time. been unable to get relief; the de- 
preciation in the value of first-class 
investments and the necessity, from 
motives of patriotism, of subscribing 
for large blocks of Government loans 
at rates of interest less than those pre- 
vailing generally. 

“If the Government should decide to 
pay the premiums or such _ portion 
thereof as is due to the extra war haz- 
ard in aeronautics, on the sea or in 
service at the front, we believe that 
the companies would gladly co-operate 
in furnishing facilities for such insur- 
ance at actual cost, by returning to 
the Government any portion of the pre- 





reserve will be paid in the event of 
death while engaged in military or 
naval service. If we are correct in one 
position, we would seem to be correct 
in the other. 





W.D. Wyman, President 





Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Inc. 1851 


New policies with modern provisions 
W.S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 


Attractive literature 





mium which was not actually used. Our 
company would welcome such a co- 
operative plan and stands ready to 
make every possible concession beyond 
what we have already made in the in- 
suring of the defenders of the nation 
that will not jeopardize its solvency 
cr cause an unauthorized use of trust 
funds under our supervision.” 
CENSORSHIP 
In an otherwise excellent report of 
the recent Northwest congress of life 
underwriters, “The Life Association 
News,” official organ of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, does 
not mention the fact that Warren M. 
Horner, general agent of the Provident 
Life & Trust, in Minneapolis, delivered 
a speech at that convention. 


The New York Life’s $200,000 Club 
will meet at the Griswold in New Lon- 
don in September. 





ALWAYS A PLACE FOR 
DEPENDABLE AGENTS 


Those who can not only write 
applications but deliver policies, 
and are energetic in their methods. 
Good positions are ready for such 
men. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 
Superintendent of Agencies 


7 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
(Now Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-seventh annual 
report shows insurance in 
force of $133,493,000, an 
increase during the year of 
$7,832,827. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1916 $3,536,233, of which 
$628,406 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its in- 
surance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,300,000 and 
the Assets are now $32- 
821,462. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agts. 

256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
3% reserve 
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Canadian Decision 
Attracts Attention 


SUSSEX V. AETNA LIFE 


INVOLVED 
RE-INSTATEMENT 
Commercial Traveler Who Became 


Soldier Allowed to Become Policy- 
holder Again After Lapse 


The re-instatement decision in the 
case of Jackson vs. Sussex vs. Aetna 
Life in Canada is attracting attention 
among life underwriters. 

This action was brought to have it 
declared that a policy of life insurance 
issued by the defendants to the plain- 
tiff on March 24, 1914, is a valid and 
subsisting security or that the plain- 
tiff is entitled to have the policy re- 
instated under the 14th’ condition 
thereof and for an order directing the 
defendants to re-instate the policy. 

The insurance is for $3,000, payable 
to the plaintiff's mother at his death. 
The plaintiff agreed to pay twenty con- 
secutive annual premiums of $80.04 
each in advance, and he paid the first 


and second premium. The third an- 
nual premium fell due on March 21, 
1916, and was not paid, nor was it 


paid or tendered within the thirty-one 
days’ grace allowed for payment of 
premiums after the day stipulated for 
payment thereof. On April 25, 1916, 
the plaintiff mailed his cheque to the 
defendants’ agents in Toronto’ for 
$80.04. This was refused and returned. 


A Condition of the Policy 

Condition 14 is as follows: “Within 
five years after default in payment of 
premium, unless a cash value has been 
paid or the extension period has ex- 
pired, or if this policy has not been 
surrendered, it may be _ re-instated 
upon evidence of insurability satis %ac- 
tory to the company and by payment 
of arrears of premiums with interest 
at six per cent. per annum, and by 
re-instatement of whatever indebted- 
ness to the company existed hereon at 
the date of default with interest from 
that date.” 

At the time the insurance was ef- 
fected the plaintiff was a commercial 
traveler. He has since pecome a sol- 
dier, and liable to be called to active 
service in Europe in the present war, 
if in fact he has not already gone to 
the front. 

Condition 6 provides that the policy 
endorsements thereon and application 
constitute the entire contract between 
the parties. 

Condition 7 states: “This policy con- 
tains no restrictions regarding change 
of occupation, residence, travel or serv- 
ice in the militia, or army or navy in 
time of war or in time of peace; but 
if the insured shall commit suicide 
within one year from the date hereof, 
while sane or insane, this policy shall 
be null and void.” 


The decision in part follows: 


willing to continue the 
condition “‘that 
military or 
Dominion of 


The defendants are 
insurance but only upon the 
should the insured go into any 
outside of the 


naval service : 
Canada he, or someone on his behalf, shall 
notify the company and within ninety days 


from so engaging, and annually thereafter 
shall pay to the company an extra premium 
of fifty dollars per thousand of insurance, and 
that otherwise the said policy shall (become 
and be null and void except for the cash 
surrender value existing at the time of en 
gaging in such service,” and contend that 
condition 14 is only binding as to a policy 
upon which at least three years’ annual pre 
miums have been paid. They rely upon con- 
ditions 9 and 12 and tabie A of the policy 
as modifying and limiting the generality of 
the language of condition 14, and particularly 


that there is no “cash surrender value” or 
“extended time insurance” until the policy 
has been carried for at least three years. 


It is pointed out that upon payment for 
three years there is an automatic “extended 
term insurance” for 4 years and 286 days. 

It is quite clear from the company’s pro 
posal above set out and is bluntly admitted 
; Parkinson, the company’s manager for 
Western Ontario, that the real difficulty or 
cause of dispute is not the delay;in payment 
but the necessity of readjusting methods by 


reason of the unforeseen burdens imposed upon 
insurance companies by the daily casualty 
lists of the war. In consequence of this the 
company adopted new rules—and altered in- 
tenpretation of their contracts in fact—after 
the making of this contract and after the war, 
to-wit, on the Ist of September, 1915. It is 
not shown that notice of the change was given 
to the holders of current policies. I am _ not 
wedded to any general rule of interpretation 
but all the same it is right to keep in mind 
that the language of the policy is the language 
of the company, that the plaintiff, like 
thousands of others similarly situated, en- 
tered the service of the country upon the 
faith of it, and without saying that it is 
therefore to be construed untavorably — or 
favorably to its author, it is plainly right 
that the generality of the language of condi- 
tion 14 should not be narrowed or cut down, 
or the express provisions of condition 7, in 
effect, abrogated, unless there is clear 
to the insured, somewhere upon the face of 
the policy, that the undertaking of the com 
pany by condition 14 is to be read in a more 
limited sense than the prima facie meaning 
of its language would import. ‘ection 71 of 
the Insurance Act, R. S. O. 1906, ch. 34, en- 
acts; “No condition, stipulation or proviso 
modifying or impairing the effect of any pol- 
icy or certificate of life’ insurance at Sells 
shall be good or valid unless such conditions, 
stipulation or proviso is set out in full on the 
face or back of the policy.” Evidence was 
given, subject to objection, of the practice of 
some other companies, adopted since the war, 
under somewhat similar policy conditions I 
have not examined into whether the analogy 
is close or not Upon consideration, I am of 
the opinion that the statements of these wit 
nesses are irrelevant and inadmissible and 


that the issue here must be determined by 
interpretation of the policy alone, construed 
in the light of its own circumstances, of 
course, in so far as they afford any aid. I 


entertain no doubt as to the meaning of the 
term “insurability.” The letter of the de 
fendants’ solicitors to Mr, Flock and his re 
ply, put in as. exhibit 11, in no way affects 
the question; “proof of insurability” in con 
dition 14 means that the insured at the time 
of application for re-instatement is a 


proper 
risk for insurance upon the basis of the 
original contract and the condition of the 


health of the insured is the only matter to 
which I can think it could apply in this case, 
and at all events it is the only matter to 
which it did in fact apply upon the circum 
stances here. If the policy had excepted the 
risks incident to warfare, the insured having 
hecome a_ soldier, would not be eligible for 
insurance without the consent of the com 
pany, and so would lack the quality of “in 
surability’ and the right to re-instatement, 
but the policy itself determines this point 
against the defendants. I give no weight to 
the argument, somewhat faintly urged, that the 
evidence of ingurability is to ibe 
to the company:” the provision is not a con- 
tract that the company is to be allowed to be 
arbitrary or unreasonable. The plaintiff fur 
nished proof of good health by the certificate 


“satistactory 


of the doctor who originally examined him 
Dr. Drake says: “this is to certify that I 
have this day carefully examined the above 

Sussex and find him in perfect health 


and an A No. 1 risk for life insurance as in 
previous examination on May 9th, 1914”’—ten- 
dered the overdue premium with interest at 
six per cent. and offered to furnish any 
further proof of insurability required The 
defendants did not at the time dispute the 
sufficiency of the proof or tender, nor 
or at the trial claim that the tender or proof 
was insufficient or defective if as a matter 
of contract the plaintiff comes within the 
provisions of condition 14. The clear cut is 
sue was and is the interpretation of this 
condition, 


The lower court decided in favor of 
the plaintiff. The higher court sus- 
tained the lower court, saying in part: 
“All that was required was to pay or 
tender the overdue premium with in- 
terest and furnish proof that he has 
an insurable interest in his life and 
was in good health, and that was 
done.” 
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Interesting Mortality Experience of Metropolitan Life 
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Deaths and Death Rates. 
Colored Lives Combined, 


Principal Diseases in 
in the Industrial 


PA 


DO 


Mortality Experience, 1916, White and 
Department, Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 





1916 
Percent. Rate 
of all per 
Cause of deaths Deaths causes 100,000 
All causes 118, 880 100.0 1,158.8 
Typhoid fever as ae 1.1 12.9 
Acute infectious 
diseases of chil 
dren: (Measles, 
scarlet fever, 
whooping-c ough, 
diphtheria com 
bined) ..ccccccscone 4,145 3.5 W.4 
Acute poliomyelitis.. 1,245 1 13.1 
SeGONEE ,sccesscoere Bane 20 3.6 
Tuberculosis of the 
lungs ee ee 14.8 171.5 
Cancers—all forms .. 7,150 6.0 69.7 
Organic diseases of 
the heart 14,264 12.0 139.0 
Acute ind == chronic 
bronchitis see . 1,191 1.0 11.6 
Pneumonia—all forms 11,637 9.8 113.4 
Bright's disease . 10,074 8.5 98.2 
Diseases and con 
ditions incidental 
to child-birth 1,787 1.5 17.4 
External causes 10,131 8.5 98.8 
Accidents yao 7,454 6.3 72.7 
Suicides . ; : 995 8 97 
Homicides = 706 6 6.9 
War deaths . . 976 x 9.5 


TO INCREASE MEMBERSHIP 





The National Association of Life 
Underwriters Charged With Too 
Much Indifference 


Ww. A. R. Bruehl, chairman of the 
Membership and District Organization 
Committee. in extending a greeting to 
the local association of the N. A. L. U., 
called attention to the rapidity with 
which time is flying. and the good work 
that had been Gone by the insurance 
people in assisting the Government in 
raising its Liberty Loan Fund, and said 
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Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 


Insurance in Force, $1,505,464,984 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the 
new insurance issued. 


EXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 
Complete Agency Protection: 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


CHARTERED 1857 


Write GEO. E. COPELAND, 
Supt. of Agencies, 
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1915 . — 191] ——— 
Per cent. Rate Per cent, Rate 
of all per of all per 
Deaths causes 100,000 Deaths causes 100,000 
109, Ju 100.0 1,130.9 97,615 100.0 1,253.0 
1,251 a1 29 1,778 1.8 “22.8 
3,533 £3 36.6 4,589 47 5a.9 
113 l 1.2 123 1 1.6 
1,261 1.2 13.0 1,239 1.3 15.9 
17,394 15.9 180.0 15,814 16.2 203.0 
6,856 6.3 70.9 5,299 5.4 68.0 
13,216 12.1 136.7 11,050 11.3 141.8 
1,110 1.0 11.5 1,191 1.2 15.3 
10,291 9.4 106.5 8,978 9.2 115.2 
9,253 8.5 95.7 7,439 7.6 95.5 
1,741 1.6 18.0 1,542 1.6 19.8 
8,524 7.8 88.2 7,625 7.8 97.9 
6,503 5.9 67.3 6,028 6.2 77.4 
1,179 1.1 12.2 1,039 1.1 13.3 
669 6 6.9 558 6 7.2 
173 ) 1.8 
that the time had now come when at- 


tention should be directed to increas- 
‘ng the membership of the association. 
“The true bond of fellowship is not a 
common opinion but a common purpose 
and a common spirit,” he declared. 
“and the greater the number of good 
fellows, even of different opinions who 
#vre joined in a common purpose and 
spirit, the greater will be the influence 
which will be exerted for the institu- 
tion of life insurance.” As life under- 
writers, he said, the organization had 
been devoting its time and energies 
to many things pertaining to the in- 
terest of the national welfare, and the 
time had now come when all differences 
should be forgotten and in a spirit of 
unity they should work for the exten- 
sion of the membership of the associa- 
tion. 

“T am thankful.” he said, 
is a time limit to all things. We have 
had but one ambition the enlighten- 
ment of earnest men in a great union 
for the furtherance of the greatest thinz 
in the world. If there be any knockers 
“ho have not liked our method, the 
door will soon be open and they may 
come in and have the chairmanship; 
it is theirs for the ) asking. ¥ 


In a talk before the American In- 
stitute of Homeopathy in St. Louis a 
few days ago, Dr. F. B. Grosvenor, of 
Columbus, declared that the average 
‘fe insurance examination for tuwher- 
eulosis of the chest is a mere farce. 


“that there 





Dow, Jones & Company, publishers 
of the “Wall Street Journal,” have 
made a present of group insurance to 
their employes. 
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Darwin P. Kingsley’s 
Tenth Anniversary 


—_ 


HOW NEW YORK LIFE HAS GROWN 
IN THAT TIME 
Almost as Much Received and Dis- 
bursed as in all Previous Years 


Combined 

On June 17, Darwin P. Kingsley 
closed the first ten years of his career 
as president of the New York Life In- 
Company. In referring to the 
Kingsley called the at- 
tention of his the fact 
that it had been his belief that size in 
life insurance ultimately prove 
to be an advantage, not merely because 
size means strength and permanency, 
Lut because size means economy. He 
then proceeded to call attention to some 
significant facts which have developed 
during the past ten years of the pres- 
ent administration. 

“On the intervening 
which you have re-elected 
ciates and myself, I have ( ' 
some of these facts so that it will not 
be necessary to repeat them here. But 
vou will be surprised when I tell you 
that in fundamentals as much work 
has been done and as much has been 
accomplished in those ten years as was 
¢one and accomplished in the previous 
sixty-two years of the company’s life. 

“Divide the history of the company 
‘nto two periods; include in the first 
the work and the accomplishments 
from 1845 to 1906 inclusive, and in the 
second the record and work from 1907 


furance 
past, President 
co-workers to 


would 


oc¢asions on 
my asso- 
touched on 


to 1916 inclusive, and we get some 
rather startling results: 
Company's receipts 1845 


to 1906 inclusive $1 250,000,000 


Company's receipts 
to 1916 inclusive 


"4907 
1,177,000,000 


Disbursements, first per- 
OS reer r rs re ei 783,000,000 
Disbursements, second 
Pere ee 768,000,000 


Payments to policyholders, 

first period 
Payments to policyholders, 

second period 616,000,000 

“There are few types of institutions 
in which money is more fluid and ac- 
tive than in a life insurance cOmpany 
aggressively conducted. The securities 
in the company’s vaults may seem to 
in their 


540,000,000 


be, and in fact may be, static 

character. But in the lives of the 
people throughout the organization of 
the institution all over the world, the 
transactions of the company keep its 
money through payments to policy- 


Folders, interest and other avenues, in 
a constant condition of activity. In 
fact, in referring to the usefulness of 
money as a circulation medium, I ques- 
tion whether any money held by any 
type of institution is more completely 
fluid and active. The nearly nine hun- 
cred millions in the companys vaults 
ure represented merely by instru- 
ments recording obligations and prom- 
ises to pay. There is never any 
considerable sum of actual cash in the 
company’s vaults and the actual cash 
in the company’s depositories is only 
such as is necessary in the process of 
investment for the company to main- 
tain itself in a stable condition. 


Officers’ Years of Service 

“Four days ago I reached my six- 
tieth year. J have served the company 
nearly twenty-nine years. Vice-Presi- 
dent Weeks has served the company 
fifty years; Vice-President Buckner, 
thirty-seven years; Treasurer Shipman, 
twenty-four years; Second Vice-Presi- 
cent McCall, eighteen years; Second 
Vice-President Buckner, thirty-two 
years; Secretary Ballard, twenty-four 
years Your executive officers @om- 
bined represent two hundred and four- 
teen years’ of service. ‘Time will not 
be denied, yet none of us concede that 
he is old. Serving in so worthy a 


cause, under such confidence and sym- 
pathy, as you extend to us not only 
«dds to the joy of service but robs age 
of its terrors. 

“On the occasion of my first election 
as president, I think I stated that I 
was one of the few men who had had 
a rare experience of reaching the 
véry height of his ambition. I have 
enjoyed that peculiar sensation for ten 
vears. It is a sensation that not very 
imany men are ever privileged to feel. 
That may be because most men aré 
never satisfied, but most men I think 
would be satisfied with the presidency 
of the New York Life.” 


LIFE | COMPANIES MERGE 


Preferred Life of America and Mer- 
chants of Iowa Announce Their 
Consolidation 








consolidation of the 
Life Insurance Company of 
with home office at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and the Merchants’ Life Insur- 
ance Company of Burlington, lowa, has 
been approved by the insurance depart- 
ments of both States. It is to be known 
as the Merchants’ Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and will have assets approximat- 
ing $2,500,000, and something like $60,- 
000,000 of insurance in force. The capi- 
tal stock is $400,900. Owing to the 
fact that the Merchants’ Life had the 
largest volume of business, and has 
been operating cver such a large terri- 
tory, it was decided to continue under 
this name. The Eastern business will 
be handied by the Grand Rapids offi :é 
which will be maintained permanently. 
William A. Watts, organizer and presi- 
dent of the Preferred Company of 
America, has been made president and 


Preferred 
America, 


The 


general imanager of the consolidated 
concern, aud the board of directors 
will be increased to include directers 


of the latter company. The Preferred 
Life Insurance Company of America 
was organized by William A. Watts and 
incorporated under the laws of Michi- 
gan in 1909. The company began busi- 
ness seven years ago with a capital 
of $1.006,000 paid in, and a surplus of 
$25,000. A year following an additional 
$50,000 was added to the surplus, and 
since then its progress has been steady 


and heaithy, as will be seen by the 
following table: 
Admitted Ins. Ins 

Year. Assets Written in lorce 
1910....$127,211 $1,206,249 $1,206 249 
1912.... 211,262 2,154,293 4,096 573 
1915.... 485,985 2,323,772 8,382 497 
1916.... 623,296 1,982,865 9,283 934 


A few years ago the Finniah Mutual 
of Hancock, Mich., and the Ideal Re- 
serve were re-insured, and the company 
secured thereby about $2,300 000 of in- 
surance. The Merchants’ Life Insur- 
ance Company was organized in 1894, 
and re-incorporated as a stock com- 
pany in 1915. It has a capital stock of 
$100,000, and had over $50,000,000 of in- 
surance now in force at the beginning 
of the current year. It has confined 
its business largely to the non-partict- 
pating feature, its policies being fair 
and liberal. Its premium income last 
year was $823,018, with a total income 
of $950,067; its admitted assets on Dec. 
sist last year were $1,623,241, and of 
these $1,410,930 was invested in mort- 
gage loans that yielded a good rate of 
interest. The company has a surplus 
in excess of capital and all other lia- 
hilities of $182,716. 





CONNECTICUT MUTUAL OUTING 

The Connecticut Mutual Club, com- 
posed of some 100 employes of the 
home office of the Connecticut Life, 
held its annual outing at Cosey Beach 
near New Haven, Connecticut, on Sat- 
urday June 16. The officers of the club 


include: President, W. J. Tuller, of the 
policy department; vice-president, S. C. 
Pickett, of the actuary’s department; 
secretary, A. E. Giddings, of the farm 
loan department, and historian, G. A. 
Hunt, of the agency department. 





Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 








for DESIRABLE 
Mississippi River. 





We want a GOOD PERSONAL PRODUCER and organizer 
TERRITORY in several states west of the 
EXCELLENT CONTRACT. 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 

is a LEADING LOW NET COST, annual dividend, MUTUAL, 

OLD LINE company. Record for 1916—increase in insurance 

in force, 20%; in paid-for business, 51%; in assets, 15%; in 

amount apportioned for 1917 dividends, 71%. 





EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


The Equitable Life of lowa, for the 
first five months of the current year 
has written well over fifteen million 
of new business, and its record of $3,- 
201,618 new business for the month of 
May is in line with this average, and 
a good stride in its march toward the 
1917 goal, which has been set at forty 
inillion of new business. A record of 
dividends to policyholders for the first 
five years from 1912 to 1916 inclusive, 
shows that during that period the com- 
pany paid $208,083 more in dividends 
than for death claims, or nearly $111 
of dividends to each $100 in death 
losses. 





The Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis reports an average of $1,- 
500,000 monthly in applications received 
during the past five months, an in- 
crease of 65 per cent., compared with 
the first five months of 1916. 








The 


Perfect Protection Policy 


OF THE 
RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolutely new 
and different to talk to your pros- 
pects. Gives you a chance to earn 
more money than you are now 
making. 

Our Life Insurance Contracts con- 
tain the most up to date clauses 
known to the Insurance World. 
The Accident and Health gives full 
protection for at least a third less 
cost than regular casualty com- 
panies. Our agency contracts are 
as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 
YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 


Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 








sylvania. Address, stating qualifications: 


A COOD OPENING 


An old, well established, progressive ‘life insurance company, with unexcelled 
dividend record has‘ good opening at PHILADELPHIA, covering Eastern Penn- 


PHILADELPHIA, care of The Eastern Underwriter 


105 William St., New York City 








Increase 


40% 


for Fidelity field men. 
MORE Fidelity insurance. 


Write to-day— 


INCORPORATED 1878 


in Paid New Premiums—that 
tells the 1916 story of Fidelity progress. 


Direct leads and the Fidelity “Income for Life” plan are making money 
Any man who can sell life insurance can sell 


Fidelity Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 








started. 





We don’t contract with poor men. 
We give a new man our attention until he is 


We make our men make good. 
Why don’t you work for us? 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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Fidelity Mutual 
Leaders’ Club Meets 


PATRIOTIC KEYNOTE SOUNDED 
AT GATHERING 
Splendid Progress Made During Club 
Year—lIncreases Made All Along 
the Line 


The annual meeting of the Fidelity 
Leaders’ Club, leading producers of 
the Fidelity Mutual Life, held last 
week in Philadelphia and Atlantic City, 
was an enthusiastic and patriotic af- 
fair. A large motto, “Do Your Bit,” 
stretched across the convention hall. 
Every reference to the great inter- 
national struggle was heard with clos- 
est interest and there were cheers for 
the Government, itS aims and its 
leaders. 

After a preliminary program of pa- 
triotic music and tableau, there was a 
remarkable address by Arthur Guy 








44 MILLIONS from 42 AGENCIES 





THE 1916 RECORD OF OUR EARNEST, 
LOYAL AND HAPPY AGENCY FORCE 





New England Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 




















the Philadelphia Boys’ High School, 
who carried through the entire in- 
stallation ceremony in rippling verse, 
which he had written for the occasion, 
cleverly playing upon the foibles of 
the various officers-elect and 
the convention in an uproar. 


“This has been a wonderful club 
year. The list of qualified members 
shows an increase of 16 over the con 
vention of last year and is the largest 
membership in the history of the club. 
setting In addition, the ‘Recruit’ class shows 
a gain of six members over last year. 


PROMINENT FIGURES AT FIDELITY MUTUAL LEADERS’ CLUB 








Left to Right: J. D. Brown, Detroit, President of Club, 1917-18; Vi ce-President Quinn; C. M. Hunsicker, Philadelphia; S. J. Steel, 


, Dr. W. H. E. Wehner, Actuary Marshall, Dr. Mydette, John D. Mahoney, R. C. Bright, C. H. Jones, 


W. C. Walker, E. S. Gordy. 








Left to Right: G. W. Power, E. H. Felt, George W. Meacham, C. G. Hodge, E. J. Sheffield, F. W: Heron, George H. Wilson, J. Russell 


Empey, an American, who for nearly 
two years was in the thick of the fight- 
ing in France as a machine gunner 
and bomber of the Royal Fusilleers. 


Red Cross 

By way of lending aid to the Red 
Cross campaign a resolution was passed 
on Wednesday morning that a Red 
Cross box be placed at the door of the 
assembly room and each member who 
reported after a session opened would 
be required to deposit not less than 25 
cents. Absentees were fined a dollar. 
Before adjournment on Friday a gen- 
eral collection was taken. In all, the 
sum of $537.16 was raised and, by 
resolution of the convention, was 
turned over to the Red Cross campaign 
committee as a donation “In Memory 
of Mrs. Walter LeMar Talbot,” wife of 
the president of the Company, who 
died on June 11. 

The opening session on Wednesday 
morning was featured by an interesting 
and instructive address on “Aids to 
Selling,” by Thomas H. Beck, sales 
vice-president of the American Litho- 
graphic Company. 

The installation of officers was per- 
formed by Professor, John Dennis 
Mahoney, “office boy” of the pub- 
licity department and head of the 
department of English literature in 


Sykes, J. B. Franks, E. S. Freeman, 


, R. J. Seiberlick, President Talbot. 


President Talbot, in welcoming the “The personal premium produced by 
convention, said in part: the first five men, who have elected 

“On behalf of the management I ex- themselves officers of the club, aggre- 
tend congratulations to the ninety-one gate very close to one hundred thou- 
qualified members of this convention, sand dollars, and I might say that the 
remembering especially the fifty-five amount of premiums which this year 
men who qualified in 1916 and who wins the fifth office would ordinarily 
still retain their membership in the have secured the presidency. The 
club. I know it will be a pleasure to average premium settlements of the 
these men to extend the right hand of entire club is 27 per cent. greater than 
fellowship to the new members of the that of last year. The progress of the 
club and to the ‘Recruits’ who are entire field has been in line with your 
with us today. own. The Company’s paid for business 





The Nation Needs Its Business 


Not less patriotic than those who serve the Nation in organizations directly con- 
nected with the war, are those who keep the wheels of business steadily turning. 
‘Their work contributes to the country’s moral poise, and, as well, keeps sound the 
financial foundation on which our great part in the war must rest. Life insurance is 
one of the great conservators of national resources, through its protection of the 
myriad homes of the people and the businesses which furnish their maintenance. Life 
insurance has therefore a great opportunity and a great duty in this time of crisis. 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 











for the club year represents an in 
crease Of over 21 per cent., and the 
paid premiums’ represent an increase 
of 39 per cent.; but best of all, in my 
opinion, is the decrease of over 15 per 
cent. in the business which has termi 
nated and cancelled out At the be 
ginning of 1917 we adopted as our 
slogan ‘$142,000,000 of insurance in 
force December 31, 1917.’ It was 
made in good faith, and it is being 
held to in good faith, for, | am glad to 
say, the first five months of the year 
have yielded the required average.” 
FINAL DIVIDEND SAVES POLICY 
A Mutual Benefit final dividend has 
been the means of protecting the hene 


ffciary under lapsed Mutual Benefit 
policies. Claim was paid on May 1, 
1917. The policies were on the life wus 


Mr. William R. Chaney, « farmer, of 
Clinton, Ky. There were th. ee policies 
all issued at the same time in March 
1911, at age sixty, on the ordinary life 
plan, each for $1,000. When the regu 
lar premiums came due February 1 
1917, the insured had secured loans on 
his policies up to the full limit of hi 
equity. The premiums were not paid 
in cash during the month of grace, so 
the policies lapsed. Each of them wa 
subject to a loan of $150.55 with inte: 
est of $9.03, making the total indebted 
ness $159.58, which was the exact 
amount of the loan value of the policy 
Under the terms of the Company's non 
forfeiture system applicable to these 
policies and the Company's equitable 
system of apportioning surplus, how 
éver, there was a final dividend in each 
case amounting to $17.59, which sum 
was applied to reduce the indebted 
ness, thus recreating a net value which 
was applied to extend the insurance 
until August 12, 1917. On April 11th 
the insured died at age sixty-six, as a 
result of a brain hemorrhage The 
Company paid $858.01 under each o! 
the three policies. There was other in 
surance under older policies, the net 
proceeds of which exceeded $2.009. 
which was also paid 


SECURITY AFTER TWO MILLION 

The Security Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of Binghamton, N. Y., ex 
pects to close the month of June with 
two millicn of new busine 
intendent cf Agencies Jackson declares 
that it is never hard times when there 
is work for everybody and everybody 
is: at work; while the full dinner pail 
is one of the conspicuous things among 
the ranks of workingmen; when a 
newspaper can print an advertisement 
calling for two thousand 
fifty steamfittere and fifty plumbers 
ach man guaranteed twelve hours’ 
work each day, eight hours being con 
sidered a day's work and time and a 
half for the extra four hours; a guar 
antee against labor troubles and 
strikes, and also paying transportation 
from the home town 

Mr. Jackson calls attention to the 
fact that nearly nine million acres have 
been sowed to food crops in New York 
State, and the army of workers that 
will be required to harvest the crop 
All these foods will be converted into 
money which will flow in goiden 
streams over the whole land so that al) 
will be benefited Jackson says that 
this is the time to sit tight and to be 
careful lest we rock the boat “There 
2 a panicky wave of economy going 
over the land,” he says, “and we must 
not get hysterical and hoard food, which 
18 the one thing that creates panic; it 

our patriotic duty to prevent cata 
trophe.” 


Super 


carpenters 


APPOINT SENATOR’S DAUGHTER 

Mrs. Marie B. Owen, Montgomery. 
Ala., has been appointed manager of 
the women's department of the David 
A. Holloway general agency of the 
New England Mutual Life in that city 
Mrs. Owen is the daughter of Senator 
Bankhead and a brother of Congress 
man Bankhead of Alabama She is 
active in club life church work, phil- 
anthropies and is head of the Confed 
erated Clubs of Montgomery 
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How To Sell 


An Income Policy 


AGENT SHOULD PUT ALL STRESS 
ON INCOME FEATURE 





Insures a Man’s Insurance—Points to 
Bring Out in Sale of This 
Contract 


By FRANK T. McNALLY, Duluth 

From “The Radiator,” published by the 

. Massachusetts Mutual Life 

I believe to sell the income contract 
properly, to get the most out of its 
selling value, we should lay all stress 
«cn the income feature. Give a prospect 
the best there is in us on this feature 
alone and forget about everything else. 

Why? 

First, because by so doing we elim- 
inate all substandard competition. The 
average prospect is often solicited by 
life insurance men who have a few 
stock arguments already known to the 
prospect. The income specialist must 
necessarily know his business, and he 
can use the whole force of his person- 
ality to play upon fundamentals, not 
upon incidents such as comparative 
“delay” clauses, loan conditions, and so 
forth, to the dire disadvantage of his 
weaker competitor. 

Second, we should place ali import- 
ance on tne income feature because it 
opens up a new avenue of thought to 
the prospect. Up to this time he has 
had a mental picture of a life insurance 
agent paying a few thousand dollars to 
a woman in black, but now he sees that 
same agent paying his wife and 
daughters a small salary in years to 
come. He sees an entirely new service 
for life insurance. 

Third, we should give all the force 
there is in us to the income feature 
alone because when a prospect is made 
to realize the distinct value of creating 
the principa) of a trust fund by life 
insurance he will not look so much 
upon the premium as a fixed, annual 
charge. He will realize that he is in 
reality creating the principal of a fund 
which may extend its benefits to an- 
other generation, and the more it ap- 
peals the less unpleasant is the charge. 

Fourth, we shculd lay all stress upon 
the income feature because, permit me 
lo say, there is a prejudice in the minds 
of many men, not against life insur- 
ance, but against talking about it. Why 
Lot talk to them about something more 
interesting? Why not forget the picture 
of a shroud, a hearse and an under- 
taker, and draw a picture of a Spring- 
field Safe Deposit & Trust Company 


. @raft coming with due regularity to his 


postefice box for 10 or 15 years after 
the policy matures if he lives—and 
payee to his youngest daughter if the 
worst Should happen. 

$50 a Month 

Now, some claim that, after all, life 
insurance is bought in such a case; 
that life insurance is cheapened by such 
soliciting, and that it should stand up- 
en its own merits. Well, why do men 
buy life insurance? . Is it for the pleas- 
ure of reading a prettily engraved docu- 
ment, or is it as a vehicle to provide 
for the uncertainties of the future? 
Should anyone object if another use is 
found for life insurance? The Amer- 
ican people pay millions annually to 
see pictures move. Should we object 
if they wish to see life insurance work? 
It is what the people want, so why 
not sell it to them? 

In solicitation of small income policies 
we almost invariably use commuted 
values. We do not like to inconvenience 
the actuaries, but we have to, If a man 
were out of work and applied for a 
position, and was told by a certain con- 
cern that he would be hired, he prob- 
«bly would ask at what salary. Sup- 
pose the employer said, “We will pay 
you such an amount yearly as at 4% 
per cent. interest will produce $27.55 
rer year.” The man would say, “Yes, 
but what will I get a month?” And 
the employer would simplify things by 
saying, “$50 per month.” 


“ 


‘Security 


Is not our explanation of income in- 
surance usually very similar to the first 
answer of the employer? If we talk 
$10,000, the guaranteed installment 
without excess interest would be $652.50 
per year, or $54.40 per month for 20 
years, a peculiar amount, an unfamiliar 
amount, an unappealing figure. We find 
it more satisfactory to talk, $50 per 
inonth to the beneficiary, or $50 per 
month to the insured at the beginning 
of the endowment period, but anyway 
$50 per month for 10 years, 15 years, 
20 years, or life. 

“$50 per month” is not a large sum, 
it would never permit a luxurious exist- 
ence or the gratification of epicurean 
‘astes, but it is more than the income 
of the average wage-earner—more than 
‘he annual income of the average Amer- 
ican family in this the richest nation 
n the world. It would pay the grocery 
bill, the meat bill, the cost of medicine. 
lt would take care of the extreme neces- 
sities of life. These are the thoughts 
‘in the mind of the prospect; these are 
the images produced by the words, “$50 
per month.” 

“$50 per month” would keep from his 
household the miseries of extreme, ab- 
ject poverty; it would’ keep his 
daughters off the street; it would give 
the wife an income to assist in the 
education of his children. 


STARTS WITH EXEMPTION 
How House of Commons in Canada Re- 
gards Life Insurance in Consider- 
ing Taxation 





In an act passed by the House of 
Commons of Canada on March 27, 1915, 
to supplement the revenue required to 
meet war expenditures, live insurance 
was distinctly exempted as follows: 

“Sec. 2. Every company. other than 
a life insurance company, a company 
transacting marine insurance, a frater- 
ral benefit society and a purely mutual 
company licensed or registered or 
ctherwise authorized to transact in 
Canada or in any province thereof, the 
business of insurance shall pay to the 
Minister of Consolidated Revenue Fund 
a tax of one per cent. upon the net 
premiums received by it in Canada on 
and after the first day of January one 
thousand nine hundred and fifteen.” 


SECURITY’S NEW PRESIDENT 

The presidency of the Security Life 
Insurance Company of America, with 
home offices at Chicago, recently made 
vacant by the death of W. O. Johnson, 
has been filled by the appointment of 
the latter’s son, O. W. Johnson, who 
has been secretary for the past eleven 
years, and treasurer since 1910. He 
will continue as treasurer, while the 
secretaryship will be filled by J. Charles 
Seitz, who has been assistant secretary 
and actuary. The new president is a 
graduate of the Chicago University, 
class of 1905. . Since taking up life in- 
surance he has devoted his time to the 
Life, which now has more 
than $19,000,000 in force, and has gained 
over a million dollars since the begin- 
ning of the current year. 


Canadian Experience 
(Continued from page 2.) 


lieve the experience of British offices 
has shown that the rate is too small 
for officers and probably slightly higher 
than is necessary for privates.” 

J. ‘B. MecKechine, Manufacturers’ 
Life: 

“As the company waived all rights 
to any military or naval restriction on 
all business issues before the outbreak 
af the war, we have not been able to 
make a complete tabulation of the 
amount at risk at the front, but we are 
aware it is considerable. The extra 
charged at present under the war 
clause is an annual one of 15 per cent. 
($150 per $1000) of the sum insured 
and from experience at the present 
ag this does not appear to be exces- 
sive.” 





THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU, 
Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 








INSURANCE COM 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, ST. PAUL BLDG., 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








OLDEST, 


Southern Life 


Assets 
Liabilities 





Capital and Surplus.........+ sninamaciein eupcsitertshapbanssesceeds 
Insurance in Force ...ccccccccecceccece secevers 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization. . 


Is Paying its Policyholders over.............. 
GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


° 


ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
LARGEST STRONGEST 
Insurance 
Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1916: 
PITTITITITITITTTTTTe TTT Terie + $14,464,552.23 


Company 


12,436,717.56 





18,119,172.50 


5 Case renaubeeamnied ‘annually 





DR. ALBRIGHT HERE 


Northwestern Mutual’s Leading Pro- 
ducer Thinks Good Will of Business 
Community Best Asset 


Dr. Charles E. Albright, the famous 
writer of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, who has written more than $4,- 
000,000 of personal production this 
year, was in New York this week. 

Dr. Albright was an assistant medi- 
cal examiner of the Company. The 
production end of life insurance offered 
the best opportunities and he made as 
exhaustive a study of the leading pro- 
ducers’ methods as he could and he 
has always solicited intelligently, each 
year becoming more effective and more 
a master of his business. His ac- 
quaintance among men of prominence 
is unusually large and he has often 
said that the most valuable asset for a 
life insurance man to have is the good 
will of the business community. He 
does not worry much about new pros- 
pects, but when he sees a man the 
desire for insurance is usually already 
created. He is appealed to as an ex- 
pert. He does not waste time trying 
to convince a man who does not want 
insurance. 

Dr. Albright’s experience in the 
medical department has been of great 
aid to him in closing business. He 
does not feature any particular type of 
insurance but tries to put himself in 
the other man’s place and to sell him 
what he wants. He has a large num- 
ber of clients in New York City. Some 
time ago he placed one policy of $800,- 
000 here. It is reported that within 
the last twelve months Dr. Albright 
has sold twice as much insurance as 
any individual producer ever placed on 
the Northwestern Mutual Life’s books 
in the same period. 

An interesting feature of Dr. 
bright’s work is that he has no 
ganization of any kind. 


Al- 


or- 








Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 























Founded 1865 


The PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


What do most men fear? 


An insufficient income for 
their wives and children 
' if they die, and for their 
own old age if they live. 


WE WILL INSURE THE 
INCOME IN EITHER EVENT. 


Write for Information 














Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 
Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE (CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 

















An interesting decision 
upon the status of the 
members of a voluntary 
mutual benefit associa- 
tion has recently been rendered by the 
Appellate Division of the New York 
Supreme Court. The action, says Best’s 
“Insurance News,” was the outgrowth 
of the disbanding of an association 
known as “The Teachers’ Mutual Life 
Assurance Association.” After the fail- 
ure of the association, a member died 
and her beneficiary sued upon the 
theory of a contractual obligation 
aga nst the members individually. This 
form of action was necessary, since it 
appeared that at the time of the trial 
there was only about $86 in the treas- 
ury of the association. 

The court examined the nature of 
such associations and held that no re- 
covery could be had against the mem- 
bers individually, the association being 
a voluntary one for the mutual benefit 
of the members, and there being no 
contractual obligation to pay the death 
benefit. 


Individual 
Liability 


* * * 


When a corporation wishes 
Joint to insure the life of one or 
Life more of its officers, or the 
Policies life of a valued employe, a 
separate policy on each life 
would be the obvious way to place the 
mnsurance, but if the several members 
of a firni, or partnership, desire to take 
insurance on the lives of all for the 
benefit of the firm, a joint life policy 
may be employed or a separate policy 
ma- be issued on each life. I believe, 
nowever, that separate policies will 
prove much more satisfactory than a 
joint life policy. 

When the insurance is issued under 
a joint life policy the total insurance 
ceases at the first death, and if the sur- 
viving partners still desire insurance a 
new policy must be applied for at the 
advanced ages, and there is always the 
possibility that one or more of the 
partners may not then be insurable. If, 
however, single policies have been is- 
sued, there is always insurance in force 
on the surviving partners. If a new 
member is admitted to the firm he can- 
not be included in any existing joint 
life insurance, and if a member with- 
draws from the firm the remaining 
partners cannot carry the full amount 
of insurance on their lives unless satis- 
factory evidence of insurability is given 
‘o the company. In our own experience 
we have had many difficult problems 
to solve in connection with joint life 
policies due to business changes and 
the desire on the part of the parties 
unvolved to readjust the insurance to 
meet the changed conditions. In all 
these cases, if each member of the 
firm had carried an individual policy 
there would have been no complica- 
tions. The policy of a withdrawing 
member could be surrendered for cash 
or could be continued for the benefit of 
his family, and another policy could 
be taken on the life of a new member. 
In other words, the joint life policy is 
not elastic and cannot be adapted to 
changed conditions. It may be said 
that the individual policies call for a 
Jarger premium; this is true, but they 
ere worth the additional premium. If 
the cash surrender values of the pol- 
icies are carried on the books as an 
asset the aggregate values of the in- 
dividual policies will be larger than the 
value of the joint life policy. 

A few figures in this connection may 
be of interest. The premium for a 
2oint ordinary life policy of $10,000 at 
ages 35, 35, and 35, is $511 and the 
ufgregate premium for three policies of 
$10,000 each on the separate lives is 
$790. Assuming that our present divi- 
dend schedule is maintained, and that 
the cash surrender values are carried 
aS an asset, and that there are no 











a 


deaths, the net cost of the joint life 
policy at the end of the fifth policy 
year would be $1,268, and the net cost 
’? the separate policies, $1,507, or only 
$239 more; the net cost of the joint 
life policy at the end of the tenth pol- 
icy year would be $2,161, and the net 
cost of the separate policies only $2,000, 
or $161 less than under the joint life 
rolicy; and at the end of the twentieth 
policy year the net cost of the joint life 
policy would be $356 and of the sep- 
erate policies only $1,979, or $1,577 less. 
In this comparison, however, no account 
has been taken of the interest on the 
difference in premiums. 

If business insurance is issued on the 
short term plan it should never be is- 
sued under a joint life policy, for the 
aggregate premium under the separate 
policies is only a very little more than 
the joint life premium. For example, 
the premium per $1,000 at age 35 for a 
five-year term policy is $12.20; hence 
the aggregate premium for three pol- 
icies of $1000 each at this age would 
be $36.60. The premium for a joint = 
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701 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 
The Company By the People 
For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company's 
Business during 1916 was: 


8,304 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,969,823 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Revived and Increased. 


$376,827.40 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to 
Reserve. 


$220,509.26 per day in Increase of 
Assets. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








five-year term policy of $1,000 at ages 
35, 35, and 35 is $36.19, or only 41c less Another suggestion in the saving of 
than the aggregate premium under the ordinary business, is that you carefully 
three separate policies. The explana- ccan the business reported by the agent 
tion is this: the only risk that the for lapse during the first year, with a 
company runs under the three single 9.) 0. 2 uw 43 A Rie wisi to 
life policies that is more than, or dif- view of sending him back to recanvass 
ferent from, the risk under the joint the former insured on sOme other plan, 
sife policy. is the risk that more than /! the stub of the receipt shows in 
one of the insured may die within tie @bilily to pay the premium on the 
term, for if all survive or if only one policy already issued. The _ circum- 
dies the outcome is the same under stances of the insured are constantly 
either form of insurance. Now. by the changing, and’ unfortunately somet’mes 
American Experience Table in only six jot for the better. Business is un- 
mut of one thousand such groups would duubtedly not always properly can 
more than one of the three lives die ; : ‘ ' 
within the five years, so that a small vassed; that is, not for the right kind 
aldition to the premium is all that is V! Policy. We believe that if intelli- 
needed to pay fer the extra risk under S@tly canvassed a large proportion of 
the separate policies, especially when these early cancellations could be in 
the fact is taken into account that un- Guced to take policies catling for a 
der the separate policies the premium smaller outlay. That there is ample 
payments do not cease at the first tield for work in this direction is 
death, as under the joint life policy, proven by the home office figures, 
ut are continued on the other policies Which show that in 1916, 10,646 ordi 
until they too have terminated. nary policies lapsed after payment of 
Charles H. Angell] in “The Radiator.” ¢ither one quarterly premium, two 
._ * * quarterly premiums or one semi-annual! 
George B. Woodward, premium. Even if it were not possible 
Recanvass of the Metropolitan to have re-written th's business on 
other than a weekly premium basis, ten 


on Life, makes this sug- 
Another Plan gestion for conserva- cents on each of the insured would 
tion of business: have meant a very substantial increase. 





Representing 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will. make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘oldest company in America 


9” 


mean certain success for you. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORK, N.Y. 











Conscience: 

An your 
English 
Viewpoint 


“What is 
income?” 

Citizen: “£400 a year.” 
Conscience: “How much 
life assurance do you 
carry?” 

Citizen: “£200.” 

Conscience: “What will your family 
have to live on if you die?” 

Citizen: “My life assurance, of 
course.” 

Conscience: “Whit! You expect 
your wife and children, in the event of 
your death, to live all the ret of their 
lives on the half of one year’s income? 
Preposterous!" 

Citizen: “I hadn't thought of it in 
that light. What do you advise?” 

Conscience: “You are still young, 
and can buy insurance cheap. Econo- 
mize a little; live on £350 a year, and 
iivest the whole of the remaining £50 
as a life assurance premium, That will 
buy you a policy for about £24099. That 
amount, increased by bonuses, and 
wisely invested by your wife, in the 
event of your death will give her a 
permanent annual income towards the 
support of herself and children.”’—"G 
I. Recorder.” 


ONE MAN’S RECORD 
J. L. Haas, general agent of the 
Travelers Insurance Company in St. 
Louis has made a record for himself. 
On February 14, 1913, Mr. Haas wrote 
the youngest of three brothers for $1,- 
500. An additional policy of $1,000 was 
placed almost immediately after, and 
on April 14 another $2,500 policy was 
placed on the same risk. Tota] $5 000. 
Almost immediately after placing the 
first policy Mr. Haas started in on the 
~est of the male members of the family 
and here are the results: 
Second Brother 
May 1, 1913, 2 policies, 
Feb. 2, 1914, $20,000. 


5,000 each 


Apr. 1, 1915, 2 policies, $5,000 each 
Apr. 25, 1917, $20,000. 

Apr. 25, 1917, $10,000. 

Total— $70,000, 


Vice-President Charles W. Helser, of 
the West Coast Life of San Francisco, 
in his Company’s publication, “The 
Pioneer,” offers to run a quarter page 
advertisement for insurance journals 
free of charge. He says the Company 
is anxious to have its agents read good 
insurance journals. 


The St. Lawrence Life Association, 
of New York City, has removed its 
offices from 100 William street to the 
Graham building, 127 Duane street, west 
of Broadway. 
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AND REINSTATE- 
MENT 

Elsewhere in this paper The Eastern 
Underwriter publishes the brief of the 
Atlantic Life Insurance Company with 
1eference to a letter of Colone] Button, 
'nsurance Commissioner of Virginia, in 
which the commissioner ruled that it is 
‘mproper to add a war clause as a con- 
dition precedent to the re-instatement 
of a lapsed life insurance policy which 
was originally issued free from restric- 


INSURABILITY 


tion as to residence, travel and occu- 
pation. The applicant is within the 
conscription age. It will be recalled 


that last week the Virginia commis- 
sioner submitted the brief and his own 
cpinion to the other commissioners for 
a corroboration or rejection of his point 
of view, and that with one exception 
the commissioners coincided with him. 


It is doubtful, however, if such cor- 
roboration could be obtained in the 
iegal, underwriting or actuarial depart- 
ments of the life insurance companies. 
So far as The Eastern Underwriter can 
ascertain the memorandum of the At- 
lantic Life, prepared, it is understood, 
by the vice-president and actuary, 
Charles G. Taylor, Jr., is regarded as 
containing the very arguments with 
which U. S. court experience and un- 
derwriting interpretation have guided 
companies in the matter of insurability 
and re-instatement. 

The insurance companies have demon- 
sirated their patriotism so repeatedly 
and convincingly in recent historical 
events that their motives cannot be 
questioned; they want to extend to the 
man engaged in military or naval serv- 
‘ce every favor, every concession that 
they can. They desire the conservation 
and protection of the equity of the pol- 
icyholders, but the line must be drawn 
somewhere, and the place should be at 
that particular point where the widows 
who remain at home are given every 
whit of the protection which their hus- 
bands provided or thought they pro- 
vided for them, when they first bought 
end paid for the policies. 


And while discussing the question of 
national service it is not fair to de- 
ruling or insinuation that 
shall go outside of their 
legitimate province, which is insuring 
lives, and stretch their functions too 
far into acts of so-called patriotism or 
philanthropy. Some leeway is offered 


mand by 
companies 


by which companies do their bit, and 
they are quick to take advantage of it, 
but they should not be chosen above 
all others in the community to bear 
‘urdens which should not legally and 
legitimately belong to them. 


So too the commissioners are trying 
io do the fair thing; they want to 
spare the man in the service every 
sacrifice possible; but just as they 
realize their responsibilities not only 
to the soldiers and sailors who want 
tu insure they should also remember 
that other great army of policyholders 
and their beneficiaries which has rights 
that must be protected. Furthermore, 
their position as State officers must be 
kept clearly in mind, they are super- 
officials; not judges on the 
vench. They can endorse or reject new 
riders or forms; it is a question how 
much authority they have on the exist- 
ing policy contract. 


visory 


The re-instatement Clause in a life 
insurance policy is a liberal concession 
in itself. Until the standard policy 
drafted after the Armstrong in- 
some companies did not 
Of those companies 
re-instatement 

presentation 
good 


form 
vestigation 
lave such clauses, 
which did permit of 
some granted it “upon 
of satisfactory evidence’ of 
health.” This proved unsatisfactory as 
-t did not permit the companies to take 
into consideration change of occupa- 
tion, of residence, and other conditions 
which experience showed it necessary 
to serutinize. Accordingly, the language 
was changed to “evidence of insurabil- 
ity,” so as to take into account all of 
the things that are ordinarily the basis 
of insurability. 

It has been held in a number of cases 
that the re-instatement of a lapsed pol- 
icy creates a new contract subject to 
zll the provisions and conditions of the 
criginal contract except in so far as 
modified by the contract of re-instate- 
This question has arisen mostly 
where the companies have 
defended on account of breaches of 
varranty contained in the re-instate- 
ment application. In such cases the 
courts have uniformly held that a new 
period of contestability begins to run 
from the date of the application for re- 
instatement and not from the date of 
the original policy. In discussing the 
court rulings one of the great legal 
experts of the life insurance business 
said this week: 


ment, 
in cases 


The original contract has ceased 
to be in force by reason of the 
lapse occasioned by non-payment 
of the premium and as conditions 
have changed since the original 
contract was made, unless the com- 
panies have the right to attach 
condition to the re-instatement in 
accordance with the changed condi- 
tions then the policyholder has a 
great advantage over the company 

an advantage which is not only 
inequitable to the company but to 
ell the other policyholders of the 
company. 

There has been some discussion in 
life insurance offices this month over 
the Sussex vs. Aetna Life case where a 
Canadian court ruled that as the policy 
contains a specific statement that it 
does not restrict against military or 
naval service, and, also an agreement 
to re-instate upon being furnished with 
“evidence of insurability satisfactory 
to the company” the evidence of in- 




















THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 














DIXON 





J. U. Dixon, who has been special 
agent of the Newark Fire in New York 
State, has been transferred to the New 
Jersey field, and will make his head- 
quarters in the home office after July 1. 
Mr. Dixon, who is one of the most pop- 
ular of the Eastern field men, and who 
has a large acquaintance ‘among brok- 
ers aS well as agents, began his insur- 
ance career with the old Manchester 
Fire in New York City in 1896. He 
left that company to go with the Royal 
Icxchange as statistician. Later he was 
a local agent in Brooklyn, after which 
he had charge of the Albany branch of 
the Underwriters’ Association of New 
York State. There his work attracted 
company attention and he was engaged 
hy the Standard of Connecticut to be- 
come special agent in New York and 
New Jersey. In December, 1911, he 
went with the Newark. Frank T. Mc- 
[ride has been the New Jersey special 
agent of the Newark. In discussing the 
change President Haynes, of the New- 
ark, in a letter to the field, said: 

“Special agent Frank T. McBride, 
who has so long and faithfully served 
the conipany, will hereafter devote the 
larger share of his time to the handling 
of our losses. 

“On July 1 next, we shall transfer to 
ihe New Jersey field, J. U. Dixon, who 
has represented us as special agent in 
New York State for the past five years, 
and we are confident you will find him 
noi only a courteous gentleman but 
peculiarly fitted by knowledge and ex- 
perience te be of material assistance 
to your agency. Mr. Dixon will make 
his headquarters in the home office.” 


surability need consist only of proof 
that the applicant is a good physical 
risk. This decision is regarded as so 
unjust and defective that it is under- 
stood that Canadian life insurance com- 
panies are continuing to stand by their 
former interpretation of “evidence of 
insurability”; viz: such evidence must 
include facts about occupation and 
change of residence as well as physical 
condition. 


HOME ON RE-INSUIRANCE 

The letter of the Home of New York, 
asking for the views of its agents on re- 
insurance handles a difficult situation in 
in intelligent, just and democratic fash- 
ion. President Snow not only seeks to 
get the agents’ point of view, but says 
the Company will be guided by what 
they say. This is real co-operation. 


man in Decatur, Ill., who recently aver- 
aged $100,000 of business for each of 
eight consecutive months, has written 
a clever little book, entitled “The Optim- 
ist vs. The Pessimist,” which consists 
largely of epigrams, the reading of 
which should spur an agent to an in- 
creased effort in production. 


* * * 


James M. Woodhouse, of Indianapolis, 
supervisor of agents for Indiana for the 
Phoenix Mutual Life, and Mrs. Wood- 
house motored from their home io 
Hartford last week. They made the 
trip by way of Wheeling and Washing- 


ton and will return next week via 
Buffalo and Chicago. 
* ca a 


James R. Pitcher, of the Aetna Life, 
has written a letter to the New York 
“World,” in which he says that these 
are times when every worthy inhabitant 
of the country, “not alone its citizens,” 
should display the emblem of the 
United States, the Stars and Stripes, 
“as a glad manifestation of loyalty.” 
Continuing he says: “The real patriots 
cf America, composed (of all races, 
eagerly fly the flag of the United States, 
and those who fail to do so may justly 
be regarded as lacking in appreciation 
of their privileges and ungrateful to the 
Government that protects them.” 


* ae * 
Gardiner White, of Weed & Kennedy, 


and a golf expert, on Saturday will 
marry Miss Sylvia Curtis, of Plain- 
field, N. J. 

ok aa * 


K. J. Carter, Insurance Commissioner 
of Maine, has issued a bulletin to the 
public on Maine’s potato crop. It is an 
argument for conservation by cutting 
down the potato storage warehouse 
hazard. These storage houses are in 
rows and outside of protection. He 
estimates that last year sufficient po- 
tatoes were lost by fire to feed an en- 
tire State, and that much of this loss 
could have been avoided. Concluding 
he urges: “Let us safeguard the stor- 
age of this food crop; make our potato 
warehouses safe, standard houses; build 
cut-offs or fire stops of brick walls 


between houses situated in rows; re- 
pair them; equip them with proper 


heating apparatus.” 
ok * * 


Charles Kederich, agency director, 
Grand street branch of the New York 
Life, on June 15 completed his per- 
sonal new organization allotment of 
$200,000 for the year 1917. 


* * * 


H. S. Tierney, office manager of John 
A. Eckert & Co., had a lively time last 
week. First he was married. A few 
hours thereafter, he, as a member of 
the aviation corps, was ordered to a 
camp in Texas’ immediately. He 
started for there, and then received 
telegraphic orders that he was trans- 
ferred to Ithaca, N. Y., where he is 
now stationed. 


*” * * 


S. Herbert Wolfe, famous actuary, 
has been commissioned a captain in 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps, United 
States Army. 


DONATES AN AMBULANCE 

The office of Fred S. James & Co. 
has donated an ambulance to the 
American Volunteer Ambulance Corps 
to be used in the Red Cross work in 
France. France B. Blossom, son of 
George W. Blossom, one of the part- 
ners in Fred S. James & Co., will sail 
for France on an early date to enter 
the Ambulance Service and will drive 
the car donated by the firm. 
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FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
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Marking Off Binders 
Violates State Laws 


STREET OPINIONS ON CHECKING 
CREDIT EVILS 








What Standard Policy Law Says— 
Enforcement of Law Will Improve 
Conditions 


Of seventeen underwriters, brokers 
and company executives interviewed 
by The Eastern Underwriter this week 
practically all were of the opinion that 
the binder provision of the standard 
policy law enacted by the New York 
State Legislature, and now effective, 
will improve conditions if applied liter- 
ally. 

To date there has been much con- 
fusion due largely to the lack of knowl- 
edge of the law on the part of many 
of the brokers. The fact that the law 
brands failure to charge for binders, 
marked off and cancelled policies as a 
rebate and a misdemeanor is empha- 
sized by the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange in the following notice sent 
to its members: 

Exchange’s Notice 

“The arbitration committee directs 
that the attention of all members be 
called to the fact that the amended 
form of Section 65 of the Insurance 
Law of the State of New York dealing 
with the subject of rebates, etc., be- 
came operative on May 14, 1917, by the 
signature of the Governor, and that it 
contains the following language, the 
words here in black-face type being new 
matter: 

“Nothing herein contained shall 
be held to prevent the covering of 
risks by binders or temporary con- 
tracts of insurance or such other 
memoranda as do not conflict with 
the provisions of this chapter, pro- 
vided that the premium applicable 
to the risk insured shall be pay- 
able, and shall be paid, for the 
time during which insurance is in 
force by virtue of such binders, 
temporary contracts of insurance 
or other memoranda, and any vio- 
lation of this provision shall con- 
Stitute a rebate.” 

In some quarters the opinion is held 
that the literal application of the law 
is impractical. In the past it has al- 
ways been found that concessions 
have sometimes been made to secure 
additional ‘business. Others have point- 
ed out that the matter is no longer a 
question of good faith, but of law, 
which must be observed by all alike. 
Brokers point out that there are some- 








times extenuating circumstances, such 
as the holding up of a policy through 
no fault of theirs, and they want to 
know what body is going to arbitrate 
the question of whether or not there 
should be a charge under such condi- 
tions, 

The new binder provision was aimed 
at such brokers as habitually seek to 
cover their assureds free of charge or 
endeavor to profit on the transaction 
in addition to their regular commis- 
sion. It has been estimated that brok- 
ers of this class are few and far be- 
tween and the law cannot work a 
hardship on others because it is merely 
emphasizing by statute what has here- 
tofore been dictated by good business 
practice. 

Affects Casualty Business Also 

The law is also applicable to casualty 
business and has caused some brokers 
considerable worry for fear that it 
would prove a large and unavoidable 
drain on their profits, but it has been 
pointed out that, in the casualty lines 
where there is a larger percentage of 
policies returned not wanted than in 
fire insurance there can be no charge 
so long as the policy is returned before 
the date it is effective. With the 
casualty companies, however, the prac- 
tice of charging earned premiums has 
not been as studiously observed as in 
the fire business and casualty men say 
the application of the law will involve 
considerable alteration in custom. 

One large broker has already ordered 
forms printed which he plans to have 
his assureds sign and which relieve 
him of the financial responsibility for 
policies returned by the assured not 
wanted. 

Other brokers have met the situation 
by arranging to have their renewals 
and new business ordered sufficiently 
in advance to allow some leeway and 
eliminate the probability of any charge. 





KELLY WITH GIRARD 


Resigns as General Agent Arizona Fire 
to Become Assistant to President 
Gratz 


William B. Kelly has resigned as 
Eastern general agent of the Arizona 
Fire, effective June 30, to ‘become as- 


‘sistant to the president of the Girard 


Fire & Marine, Henry M. Gratz. His 
new position involves both field and of- 
fice work. 

Mr. Kelly is the son of the former 
president of the old American Fire of 
Philadelphia. He _ started with the 
Jefferson Fire as a boy; and later went 
with the Camden. Mr. Kelly has in- 
numerable friends, has shown consid- 
erable ability, is an industrious worker 
and will make good in his new position. 





OTHO E. LANE, President 


BERNARD M. CULVER 
WILLIAM L, STEELE 4 
Vice P residents ; 
CHAS. A. LUNG 
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“Agents Everywhere” 





NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1850 





123 William Street, NEW YORK 


FIRE 

TORNADO 

AUTOMOBILE 

RENTS 

SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 

_. EXPLOSION 

a FULL WAR COVER 
«° LEASEHOLD 





Use and Occupancy, Profits, 
Commissions — All Forms 








FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE—ALL LINES 





The Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 





Cash Capital . . 


Liabilities (Except Capital) 
Surplus to Policyholders . 


Statement January 1, 1917 


Assets ° ° " 


7 - — $1,000,000.00 
7 2,748,832.19 | 
F . 1,039,977.81 
; 1,708,854.38 











AFFILIATED WITH 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 























ENTERTAINS SUFFOLK BOARD 
A meeting of the Suffolk 
Board (New York State) of 
agents, was held in this city last week. 
By a peculiar co-incidence most of the 
members are representatives of the 
North British & Mercantile, which 
company loaned the board a room in 
which to meet; and lately entertained 
the members at a Drug Club luncheon. 


County 


local 


FRED PETERS WITH ALBANY 

Fred Peters, formerly special agent 
of the New Hampshire in this State, 
s now with the Albany as special 
agent. 

TO MEET IN SYRACUSE 

Instead of holding a summer meet- 
ing at a lake resort, the Underwriters’ 
Association of New York State will 
meet next month at the Onondaga 
Hotel in Syracuse. This was decided 
upon by a mail vote. 





W. L. 


SAMUEL W. 





7 rl | 
WEBSTER & CO., 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
Correspondent for 
Fire Insurance Companies desiring to secure for their local agents lines 
on out of town risks, controlled by brokers. 

SCOTT, 


INC., 


Underwriting Manager. 








NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


$641,341.77 
230,513.29 
300,000.00 
63,479.83 


Reserve 
Capital 
Surplus 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ine, 1870 


$357,318.58 
54,256.92 
200,000.00 
96,379.07 


Reserve 
Capital 
Surplus 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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Increasing Valuations 
and Fire Insurance 


HENRY EVANS GIVES HIS VIEWS 
TO “DUN’S REVIEW” 
Average Amount of Insurance Per Risk 
About Same as It was Three 


Years Ago 


In the June 16th issue of “Dun’s Re- 


view,” New York, Henry Evans, presi- 
dent of the Continental Insurance 
Company, sets forth his views on in- 


will 
policyholders. 


ceasing valuations in terms that 
impress fire 
The note reads: 

There 
tion of late regarding the adequacy of 
insurance protection in view of the in- 


insurance 


has been considerable discus- 


creased value of all kinds of property 
cue to the heavy increase in costs that 
has occurred during the past two years 
‘lhe policy pursued by those taking out 


insurance is generally to carry only 
sufficient to cover such damage as 
might occur through fire or other de- 


structive elements against which it is 
protected, and it is a matter of com 
ment among those who have given this 
question consideration that little or no 
attention has been paid to the abnor- 
mal rise that has taken place of late 
in the prices of labor and materials. 


Should Carry Sufficient Protection 

If it is a wise policy to carry suffi- 
clent insurance to provide protection 
against any possible loss, every one 
not only the business man, but the 
householder, who seeks to protect him 
self against contingencies, should re- 
adjust his insurance on the basis of 
what the replacement of his property 
would cost in case of disaster. 

It is- reported that the 
amount of insurance per risk varies 
little from the figures of three years 
ago, whereas the cost of machinery, 
merchandise, household effects, build- 
ing materials, labor, etc., has risen to 
he'ghts in many cases never before 
witnessed, the increase in some classes 
of goods being in excess of 100 per 
cent No doubt, the bulk of those 
carrying insurance consider themselves 
amply protected, basing their belief on 
the values rul’‘ng two or three years 
ago, and they would probably be sur- 
prised to be informed that they are 
under-insured. to a very substantial 
amount. 

This condition would be especially 
the case should a total loss occur, be- 
cause the insurance would probably be 
on the basis of the cost of replacement 
and if the protection has not been ad- 
justed to an equivalent of the present 
range of prices the position of the in- 
sured in the event of disaster would be 
very unfortunate. 


average 


Co-Insurance Clause 
Under the terms of the 80 per cent 
co-insurance clause, which is part of 
the fire insurance contract throughout 
the country generally, the effect in 
case of loss would be as follows: 
Valse Of PROMOTES 6c. ceiccccsse $10,000 


Amount required to be carried 
under 80 per cent. clause.... 8,000 
ee errr 8,000 


In case of loss, should assured carry 
the insurance as above, he would re- 
ceive the amount of his loss up to the 
amount of his policy. Assuming that 
the value of the property has increased 
to $15,000 and the assured still carries 
the old insurance of $8,000, in case of 
a partial loss he could only recover 
eight-twelfths of his loss. In the case 
of a total loss he would recover the 
face value of the policy, $8,000. To 
fully protect himself and to comply 
with the 80 per cent. clause, assured 


should carry at least $12,000 insurance. 





B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 


105 William Street, New York City, N. Y. Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 











ADEQUATE 
FACILITIES | 


ALL LINES | 





325 WALNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. | 


LOCAL anp GENERAL AGENTS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 





PENNSYLVANIA 





SATISFACTION 
SERVICE 





ALL LINES 


NEW JERSEY _ 








307 FOURTH AVENUE 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











BROKERS ACTIVITIES 








What’s This? 

The National Brokerage Co., of Wil- 
mington, Del., has been fecorporated 
with $700,000 capital. Delaware papers 
announce that it will conduct “a gen- 
eral insurance brokerage business.” 

+ * + 
Holman, Brush & Craft Dissolve 

H. M. Craft this week announced the 
organization of Craft, Son & Co., Ine., 
to continue the brokerage business of 
Holman, Brush & Craft. This an- 
nouncement follows the dissolution of 
the co-partnersh'p of H. H. Holman, 
Fr. M. Brush and H. M. Craft, the af- 
fairs of which are now in liquidation. 














Detroit National Not to Mérge 

(Continued from page 1.) 
sent out 
of some other company with this Com- 
pany, until the concurrence and ap- 
proval of the proper persons connected 
with the company to be merged have 
been secured. 

I would be glad if you would state 
in the columns of your valuable paper 
that this plan originated in the minds 
of either the Interstate Fire Insurance 
Company or their brokers and that in 
so far as the Detroit National Fire 
Insurance Company is concerned, that 
is where it will remain. In other 
words, there is nothing doing and we 
have (unsolicited) been the recipients 
al this office of numerous letters from 
our stockholders, advising us that they 
want nothing whatever to do with the 
matter. We would suggest to the In- 
terstate Fire Insurance Company that 
the next time they want to swallow 
something to try it with the Home of 
New York, or the Aetna of Hartford, 
or the Liverpool & London & Globe, or 
some other company like those and not 
try to swallow a big company like this. 
But, all jokes aside, whilst the Detroit 
National is not very big, it had at the 
end of 1916, $104,000 more assets than 
the Interstate Fire Insurance Company. 

PAUL TURNER, President. 


to the public for the merger 





103-5 William Street 


SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


GENERAL AGENTS 
Representing 


DUBUQUE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRST NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 








Organized 1817 
Cash Capital $750,000 


IRVIN, President 
MORTON, wy Vice-Pres. 
R. 


BE. <. 
i< oe 


FIRE ASSOCIATION © Of Philadelphia 
401-405 WALNUT ST. 


N. KELLY, Asst. Sec. and Treas. 


Charter Perpetual 
Assets $10,046,848.04 


T. H. CONDERMAN, Vice-President 
M. G. GARRIGUES, Sec. and Treas. 








CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. 


Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 


“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 
UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 








Capacity 


Surplus Line Department. 


? Cedar St. 

EW YORK DENVER 
Ford Bldg. 
DETROI 





For Local Agents 


You can use our capacity as your own to take care of additional business 
beyond the capacity of admitted Companies. 


Our capacity is as high as $150,000 on a single risk with immediate binders 
and 10% commission to brokers. 


Guaranteed Underwriters. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN | 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


101g California St. 


14 Superior St. 
borura 

ohn St. 23 Leadenhall St. 
ON 


17 St. 
EAL LOND 


MONT 


THESE OFFICES GIVE YOU THE BEST THERE IS IN INSURANCE SERVICE 

















ORGANIZED 1848 


Net Surplus Over $1,293,741.00 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 





E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


GENERAL AGENT 


Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York 








New York, N. Y. 


Phone: John 2312 


Use our special 
Special liberal policies for Baggage Insurance. 


e Nicollet Ave. 
INNEAPOLIS 


W. E. HAINES, Secy. 


< Ohio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 
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How a Broker’s Office 
Should be Organized 


VIEWPOINT OF ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON INSTITUTE GIVEN 


Cost Much Greater Than is Generally 
Supposed—Harrison Law Author 
of Article 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
of 13 Astor Place, New York City, is 
this week mailing to the business men 
of the country who are subscribers to 
its service a report on the organization 
of a general insurance brokerage busi- 
ness. The report sets forth in detail 
the various functions of a broker and 
was compiled by Harrison Law, of the 
Gauvin Agency, Inc. Portions of the 
report are given herewith: 

Necessity for Broker 

“With the growth of insurance and its 
extension to many fields has come the 
institution of insurance brokerage. The 
insured does not always know what 
form of insurance is best suited to his 
needs, nor does he know how such 
insurance may be obtained most ad- 
vantageously. He needs someone who 
is disinterested from the insurance 
companies’ point of view and who is 
fully conversant with the subject of 
insurance—one, therefore, whose ad- 
vice may be sought and whose judg- 
ment may be trusted. 

“It is to meet this need that the 
insurance broker has arisen, and the 
fact that he has obtained a _ strong 
foothold in the insurance world is 
probably sufficient proof of his useful- 
ness just as it is a strong indication 


of his permanence as an economic 
factor. 
“The present report describes the 


functions of the insurance broker and 
relates the manner in which his busi- 
ness is being conducted. 


Selecting the Manager 

“When the details of organization 
have been decided, it is necessary to 
select a manager. The man selected 
for that position must have had a 
thorough insurance training and long 
experience in the insurance business. 
He must be familiar with all condi- 
tions -that arise in that business. This 
training and experience may have been 
obtained by long service with the in- 
surance companies, but more than 
likely it has been acquired by acting 
in a similar capacity in a brokerage 
office or as an assistant. 

“The manager must be aggressive, 
efficient and firm, since upon him re- 
sponsibility for the success of the 
business largely rests. He must be 
thoroughly familiar with all kinds of 
insurance, must know where they can 
be obtained; he must also be able to 
hire and manage the necessary help 
and to gain and hold the confidence of 
those employed. 


Scope of Business 

“Ordinarily, no attempts should be 
made to organize a brokerage house 
with less than $5,000 capital if any 
considerable volume of business is 
contemplated. The cost of equipping 
the office and of financing the busi- 
ness the first few months of its exist- 
ence must come out of the original 
capital, since no commission is earned 
until the company has collected the 
premium—generally from sixty to 
ninety days after the policy is issued. 
In addition to a manager it is neces- 
sary to employ clerks, bookkeepers, in- 
spectors and other assistants. 

“The insurance brokerage business 
embraces all classes of insurance: fire, 
life, casualty, accident, health, compen- 


sation, employers’ liability (which is 
gradually giving way to workmen's 
compensation) general liability, public 
liability, plate glass, burglary and 
other kinds of insurance, including 
surety bonds, 


Duties of Broker 

“The insurance broker is an import- 
ant factor in the present-day insurance 
business. It is he who advises the 
assured with regard to the kind of in- 
Surance that can be secured or that is 
required by the assured. If the brok- 
er’s business consists merely in secur- 
ing a small line of insurance, and in 
taking this to the company, collecting 
and transmitting the premium and col- 
lecting his own commissions, he is not 
an insurance broker in the _ proper 
sense of the word. That type of brok- 
er cannot expect to secure business 
from a very large concern, since in- 
surance brokers in order to secure 
that class of business must be equipped 
to give advice and to furnish informa- 
tion of other than a mere clerical na- 
ture. He must be a great deal more 
than a collecting agent for the insur- 
ance companies. 

“The courts have held that ‘the 
broker in procuring insurance is legally 
bound to exercise reasonable care, 
diligence and skill and is personally 
liable to his principal or the insured 
for the consequences or damages re- 
sulting from the negligent performance 
of such duties.’ 

“Ability and experience are there- 
fore important requisites of the success- 
ful brokerage house in the insurance 
business. Such houses usually employ 
many experts. 

Forms and Records Necessary 

“When an order is secured, whether 
over the phone, by mail or through the 
efforts of a solicitor, it is noted on a 
record slip commonly known as a 
‘binder, and made out in duplicate. 
The binders are all numbered con- 
secutively in order that a record of 
each case may be readily available. 


The original binder is called the ‘street 
binder’ and is used by the ‘placer’ 
when calling on the company. The 
duplicate is placed in an open file 
until the policy is received. These 
binders may be recorded in an order 
but it is not necessary inasmuch as 
the binder itself is the best evidence 
of the details of the order, and since 
all the essentials of the order are 
recorded thereon. When the transac- 
tion is completed, the binder is indexed 
and filed away in numerical order. 

“The binder contains the name of 
the assured’s location, a brief descrip- 
tion of the property to be covered and 
the kind of insurance desired. The 
amount, rates, term of the insurance 
and date of inception are also noted. 

“Part of the binder is filled in at 
the office of the broker and the remain- 
der is filled in by the counter man or 
the representative of the company that 
accepts the liability. 


Placing of Risks 

“When the broker receives an order 
for insurance he must find a company 
that will accept the liability. To do 
this it is necessary for some one to 
visit the company or its representa 
tive. The clerk who acts in that ca- 
pacity is called a placer. He must first 
of all be conversant with all the com- 
panies and with the class of business 
that they are willing to write. He 
must also be able to secure the good- 
will and confidence of these com- 
panies and of the underwriters with 
whom he comes in contact. It is his 
function to find a company that will 
accept the liability for the premium 
that is offered. In some cases that is 
very easy, while in others it is ex+ 
tremely difficult, so much so that in 
many cases the placer is unable to se- 
cure all the insurance that is required. 
That especially applies to fire insur 
ance. 

“It may be asked why this is so. 
The answer is, because the companies 
by experience have found that in a 














given locality they can take only a 
certain amount of a given class of 
business based upon the previous ree- 
ords of fire for that locality. Or it 
may be that bad inherent hazards or 
badly exposed risks or the moral 
hazard is such as to make the com- 
panies unwilling to accept the line. If 
the line is one where the experience is 
good, that is, where there have been 
few, if any, fires, and where the in- 
surance and moral hazard are good, 
very little trouble is experienced in 
placing the business; on the other 
hand, if the record is unfavorable, the 
placer may have to call on many com- 
panies in his efforts to induce them 
to take small lines until the amount 
desired is secured or until the avail- 
able market is exhausted. It may, 
therefore, happen that as many as one 
hundred companies are interested in 
a single risk. 


Work of Solicitors 

“Certain insurance brokerage houses 
secure much of their business through 
established relationships and have 
therefore but little fear of losing their 
business. Others depend upon the im. 
mediate efficiency of their work for 
business. The latter class must be 
active and alert at all times, as com- 
peting houses are always endeavoring 
to secure additional lines and are 
therefore ready to take advantage of 
any Sslip-up that may occur. New ac- 
counts must be secured to take the 
place of those that are lost. This 
class of office must keep a large corps 
of solicitors to visit the assured and 
seek to induce them to carry the neces- 
sary insurance. To a large extent 
these solicitors are smaller brokers 
who’ realize the advantage of a con- 
nection with large houses both for the 
financial and the moral backing which 
such connection gives. The solicitors 
must be proficient, and in many cases 
they are experts in some one class of 
insurance, Some of them make a 
specialty of lumber risks, others of 
automobile lines, and so on. Solicitors 
work on a cOmmission basis and must 
develop the business if they are to. re- 
tain their connection with the house. 


“With the adoption of workmen's 
compensation laws in the various 
States, the assured has come to look to 
the broker for advice with regard to 
conditions and the probabilities under 
the law of the State in which his prop- 
erty is situated. In order to furnish 
such advice a broker must keep in 
touch with conditions all over the 
country, and must watch the laws that 
are introduced in the various legisla- 
tures. The assureds have learned to 
recognize the fact, hence they usually 
rely more upon their broker in ques- 
tions of insurance than upon their 
lawyer. 

Brokerage Business Will Grow 

“The insurance brokerage business is 
likely to grow, although many insur 
ance company officials look upon the 
broker as an unnecessary evil of the 
business. With the courts deciding 
that the agents of the company cannot 
ordinarily be the agents of the assured 
at the same time, and that the broker 
is the agent of the assured only, the 
result will probably be that the agents 
will look after their own business 
connections only and leave the inter- 
ests of the assured in the brokers’ 
hands. 

“The actual cost of securing and 
handling the business is much greater 
than the ordinary person realizes, and 
a large volume of business must be 
obtained if the business is to be con- 
ducted at a profit. That fact has its 
advantages in that the volume of busi- 
ness determines largely the conces- 
sions granted by the insurance com- 
panies. 

“Insurance laws in some States are 
rather drastic. The license fees in 
most States are $10 for each person 
acting as a broker within the State. 
Accordingly, a broker who is doing 
business in all or in nearly all States, 


(Continued on page 18.) 
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Release of Surety 
On Agent’s Bond 


FAILURE TO NOTIFY SURETY OF 
PRINCIPAL’S DELINQUENCY 


Effect of Termination of Agency, 
Notice of Dishonesty, Alteration of 
Contract With Principal 


An agent in Missouri of a fire insur 
ance company, appointed. April 1, 1904, 
became delinquent in his accounts so 
that on August 9, 1913. he owed the 
company on premiums issued during 
the five preceding months nearly $3,090. 
Demand was thereupon made for pay 
ment of the account, and this failing, 
suit was brought against the agent and 
his surety. 

Defense of the Surety 

The defense of the surety was made 
upon what may be divided into three 
grounds: (1) That on December 20, 
1912 the plaintiff terminated the agency 
and suspended the authority of saia 
agent to issue policies until he should 
pay all premiums due the company and 
collected by him up to November 1, 
1912; that afterwards, upon the pay 
ment of all sums due from him up to 
November 1, the company re-instated 
him as agent; that the surety knew 
nothing of this, and the suspension and 
subsequent re-instatement was, as to 
such surety, a cancellation of the old 
contract of agency and the making of 
a new contract, for the performance of 
which he was not liable, (2) That ‘said 
agent, prior to December 20, 1912, had 
misappropriated and converted to his 
own use the premiums he had collected 
and then owed, and that plaintiff, with 
knowledge of said agent's dishonest 
conduct, neither notified the surety nor 
discharged the agent, but continued to 
allow him to act in that capacity, 
whereby the surety was released and 
discharged from liability for all losses 
arising from the subsequent defaults 
of such agent. (3) That during the 
continuance of said agency the plain- 
tiff, without notice to the surety, 
changed the postage allowable to the 
agent from fifteen cents per policy to 
five cents, and required the agent to 
remit premiums in forty-five days after 
the issuance of the policy instead of 
seventy-five days, and that by reason 
of such changes in the contract of 
agency without notice to the surety, 
the latter was released. 

Court of Appeals Decision 

In affirming a judgment in favor of 
the company the Kansas City Court of 
Appeals found as follows: 

“With reference to the first ground 
above mentioned, the evidence dis- 
closes no discharge and re-instatement 
of said agent whereby a new contract 
of agency was created. It seems that 
the agent did get behind in his remit- 
tances to the company, and that a large 
amount of correspondence passed be- 
tween them in relation thereto, the 
agent sending in small amounts from 
time to time and asking for time as to 
the balance due and givirg various 
reasons for not sending same in at the 
time promised; and that finaily the 
company notified him that iis author- 
ity to accept new risks was suspended 
until he should make settlement, and 
for a period of four days, according to 
plaintiff, and fifteen days, according to 
the agent, he wrote no new policies. 
But he had many other duties to per- 
form in addition to writing policies, 
namely, collect premiums, make proofs 
of loss, cancel insurance and return 
»remiums, report losses, adjust some of 
them, pay some of them and corre- 
spond generally with the company in 
regard to the business. All these du- 
ties the agent continued to perform 
without interruption during the few 
days he did not write new insurance, 
He continued in charge of the office and 


of the plaintiff's business, and the cor- 
respondence shows that he was sfill 
agent during that time. He paid up 
the amount due and resumed writing 
new risks and collecting new premiums. 
His compensation was not a fixed sal- 
ary, but was a commission of fifteen, 
twenty and twenty-five per cent., ac- 
cording to the character of the work 
done, and there was no change in said 
compensation from the time the bond 
was given in 1904 to the date of the 
ending of said agency in August, 1913. 

“Under the evidence, the trial court 
sitting as a jury was clearly justified 
in finding that there was no term'na- 
tion of the agency or creation of a 
new contract in relation thereto, and 
that the surety could not rightfully 
claim to be discharged on that account. 
In April, 1913 the plaintiff, along with 
other insurance companies, having got- 
ten at outs with the General Assembly 
over the passage of the Orr law, noti- 
fied all its agents, including Casey, not 
to write new insurance until the mat- 
ter was adjusted as the company was 
looking forward to being compelled to 
suspend operations in Missouri. This was 
not mentioned in the pleadings as a 
termination of the contract of agency, 
but even if it had been we do not think 
it would constitute any disruption of 
the agency relationship ex’sting be- 


tween plaintiff and Casey. Certainly 
the parties never contemplated that 
such was the result. Nor did such 


notification have the effect of releasing 
«ll agency bonds and the requiring of 
new ones. This last notice was no 
more a termination of the agency and 
the creation of a new contract in re- 
gard thereto than was the former 
notice. 

“As to the second ground upon which 
release is claimed, namely that the 
company did not notify the surety of 
the agent’s falling behind in remitting 
his premiums, the general rule is well 
eettled, as to bonds which are silent on 
the subject of notice, that failure to 
notify the surety of any dishonest con- 
duct on the part of the principal com- 
ing to the knowledge of the obligee will 
release the surety as to all losses suf- 
fered subsequent to the obtaining of 
such knowledge. 

(To be continued.) 


THINK PLAN VISIONARY 
Editorial Opinion of the Newark 
“News” Relative to Government’s 
Crop Insurance 


The Newark “News” does not think 
highly of the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s scheme for Government crop in- 
eurance, fathered by W. G. Reed, of the 
Department. The “News” says: 

“Insurance experts are declared to 
have said that insurance against dam- 
age to crops from hail has not been 
verv successful. But whether this is 
to be regarded as a drawback to the 
nlan by Mr. Reed may be doubtful, for 
he suggests a ten years’ insurance of 
cron success, not one year at a time. 

“It would require no very highly 
stimulated. imagination to vision what 
might take place were crop success in- 
surance an insurable entity. No one 
reed be told what the vision may be. 
To say the least, one may be permitted 
to regard the scheme as Utopian. To 
vet the farmers to pay a premium for 
ten vears ahead might be the solution 
of the project. But when one considers 
all that has been told about farming 
conditions for some years it might cal! 
for an extraordinary campaign of edu- 
cation to make a go of it. Still it is 
an employe of the Department of Agri- 
culture who proposes the scheme. And 
it might be easy as compared with 
vuaranteeing for or against twins, at 
that.” 


DECLARES RED CROSS DIVIDEND 

The ‘board of directors of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America last 
week declared an extra dividend of 





$50,000 for the American Red Cross. 





Cash Capital ..... ney 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 





Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


January 1, 1917 


ee er . -$1,250,000.00 


Net Surplas .........cccecccccees oGayhh0,322.25 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS. . .$3,699,322.25 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 


A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 











HENRY J. HOUGE J. H. VREELAND 
Assistant Secretaries 





INTEGRITY SERVICE 





a TET o> — 
3 mu 
ps: Pi ay i ; 





JAMES H. BREWSTER, Mer. 
Hartford, Conn. 





A Broad Underwriting Service to Agents 
Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, Explosion, etc. 
Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles and Practices 











DES MOINES, IOWA 


F. L. MINER 
Vice-President 


Cc. S. VANCE 
Underwriting Manager 





Iowa National Fire Insurance Co. 


Capital Stock $500,000 


The latest addition to Reliable Fire Insurance organizations began Writing 
Business on January 1, 1917 


JOHN L. BLEAKLY, President 


FRANK P. FLYNN 
Treasurer 


Cc. M. SPENCER 
Secretary 








Authorized Capital $500,000 


Brirnit National Hire 
Iusuranuce Cn. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 


lines of permanence 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 








United States Branch 
92 William Street, New York 


INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 








BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 


Head Office, Toronto, Canada 
United States Branch 
January 1, 1917 
Assets 
Surplus in United States.... 823,964.59 
Total losses paid in United 


oe 24,669,753.43 
W. R. BROCK, President 
W. B. MEIKLE, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 











207th Year 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: 
54 Pine Street - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 


N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Re-Insurance Leading 


Topic of Discussion 
IN ILLINOIS ON WED- 
NESDAY 


HEARING 


Home Sounds Sentiment of Its Local 
Agents; Ready to Be Guided 
By Them 


Among the re-insurance developments 
this week were the hearing in Illinois 
at which Illinois companies favored the 
Illinois limitation bill (passed by the Il- 
linois Legislature), the passage by the 
Wisconsin Senate of a re-insurance limi- 
tation bill, the writing by E. R. Ken- 
nedy, of Weed & Kennedy, New York 
brokers, of a letter to Governor Lowden, 
protesting against change in present re- 
insurance system, and a circular letter 
sent to agents of the Home of New 
York, asking for expression of opinion 
about re-insurance. The Company ex- 
presses its preference for net lines, and 
concludes its letter as follows: 


If our agents do not care for the accom 
modation we have extended to them = in 
authorizing and permitting large line commit- 


content to accept for 


ments, we shall be quite 
capacity (which is 


them only our net line 
not small); if, on the other hand, they be 
lieve that a mandatory legal prohibition, ap- 
plying all the way through and not subject 
to exception in any circumstances is harmful 
we think they should make that belief known. 

Another development was the issu- 
ince of a statement by President Bis- 
sell, of the Hartford, that he opposed 
the Illinois limitation bill. 

E. R. Kennedy, of Weed & Kennedy, 
New York brokers, has written a let- 
ter to Governor Lowden, of Illinois, 
arguing against the bill limiting re- 
insurance which has passed both 
branches of the Illinois Legislature. 
Mr. Kennedy’s principal arguments in 
favor of the present re-insurance sys- 
tem were given in a paper delivered 
before the insurance commissioners at 
the recent hearing. The Eastern Un- 
derwriter has secured a copy of thi 
document, which follows: 


1916 Increase of $44,000,000 

The premiums paid to re-insurance 
companies licensed to transact busi- 
ness in the State of New York amount- 
ed to nearly $44,000,000 in the year 
1915. In the decade ending with 1916 
the total premiums of direct writing 
fire insurance companies in the United 
States increased 33 1-3 per cent. over 
the premiums of the previous decade. 
During the same period the premiums 
paid to re-insurance companies _in- 
creased 400 per cent. This seems to 
prove that the re-insurance companies 
were needed in the business. There 
was no governmental aid afforded 
them. Their increase was natural. It 
was because the men carrying on the 
business of fire insurance found the 
system of treaty re-insurance to be in 
accordance with business necessities. I 
know one eminent president who dis- 
likes the system; who declares that 
he is regretfully working for the re- 
insurance companies; but he finds it 
wise to fall in with a system that has 
not the approval of the companies—or 
the men who are responsible for re- 
sults. 

I believe the supervising authorities 
of the State governments will hesitate 
to approve of measures to restrict oper- 
ations’ that are the natural and healthy 
development of business. 


System Has Long Prevailed in Europe 

I suppose no one will contend that 
the generality of American companies 
are any better than the generality of 
European companies. The system of 
treaty re-insurance has long prevailed 
in Europe. Indeed, it is the most con- 
spicuous characteristic of the business, 
and nobody would think of abandoning 
it, nobody would think of invoking the 
powers of government to compel the 
discontinuance of a system that has 


grown naturally and has been approved 
by experience in a long time. 

The European companies carry on 
their business all over the world. They 
could not do this unless they had ex- 
tensive re-insurance treaties. The 
method generally followed is for prop- 
erty owners to negotiate with the rep- 
resentatives of one strong company for 
the amount of insurance that they 
need to cover property at a certain 
location. This accommodation to the 
property owner could not be granted 
if the direct-writing company was not 
in possession of re-insurance treaties; 
but the moment a company is bound 
for a certain amount its re-insurers 
thousands of mile away, are automati- 
cally bound for whatever proportion 
may be provided in the treaty or con- 
tract. 

Do not suppose that companies of 
certain nations have especial advan- 
tages in the colonies of those nations 
only. I have heard managers of Ger- 
man companies boast of the headway 
they were making in British colonies; 
and managers of English companies 
have admitted to me that they were 
compelled to meet severe competition 
of the sort mentioned. Yet, if alien 
companies display superior enterprise; 
if they offer the public more advan- 
tageous terms than companies of the 
governing nations, the companies of 
those nations would never have the 
temerity to ask governmental aid to 
overcome the advantage offered by 
their competitors. 

Hitherto, nearly all of our American 
companies have contented themselves 
with the business of the American 
States. Even in our newly acquired 
colonies but very few American com- 
panies have established agencies. In 
Australia and in the Philippines one 
of the most aggressive competitors for 
business is a German company in 
which the German Emperor is a stock- 
holder. It possesses the advantage of 
having re-insurance treaties; thus it 
is able to insure large amounts and 
yet be itself protected against an ex- 
tensive loss. Companies in the Philip- 
pines follow the same method. To for- 
bid American companies to follow it 
would be to simply throw the business 
into the hands of English and German 
and Swiss companies. 

The Cuban Situation 

The advantage of the re-insurance 
system is illustrated in dealing with 
the fire insurance situation in Cuba. 
Several hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars may be placed on one risk with 
one company. At present some of the 
chief American companies are holding 
their own in competing with the great 
British companies. Forbid the Amer- 
ican companies to retain their re-in- 
surance treaties and you simply drive 
all the business away from the Amer- 


ican companies into the British and 
German. 

It is in the air that American com- 
merce must be extended. Our banks 
are establishing branches in South 
America and other foreign lands. 
European insurance companies, both 


fire and marine, are already in position 
to supply indemnity to the commercial 
world in these distant parts. Deny our 
American companies the right to take 
advantage of the practice of treaty re- 
insurance and our companies cannot 
hope to carry on branches where Brit- 
ish and Continental European compan- 
ies are thriving. 

I was conversing with the manager 
of a British company in his office in 
London, and I expressed my regret 
that America was giving him such 
heavy losses that year. “Oh, well,” he 
answered, “we are having an unusually 
good year in India.” It is inevitable 
that companies will have occasional 
bad years in certain fields, but it is 
almost as inevitable, if not quite so, 
that other fields will come forward in 
the same years to help out. When 
American banks and manufacturers 
and merchants are about to extend 
their operations abroad, would it be 
wise to place restrictions upon our fire 
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insurance companies that would pre 


clude them from going with our other 
American business? 
How Will Restriction Affect Business 
Now, let us see how the proposed 
restrictions would affect business in 
this country. A few years ago large 
manufacturers and merchants—and, in 
deed, many not so large, who were 


crowded in certain business districts 

were unable to obtain sufficient fire in 
Surance in this country to protect the 
value of their property. My own firm 
sent hundreds of thousands of dollars 
of premiums abroad, year after year, to 
companies that had no representatives 


in the United States, to furnish what 
was commonly called “surplus insur 
ance.” Many States recognized the 
necessity for such relief and enacted 
legal regulations of the traffic. At the 
same time vast amounts of very poor 
insurance were obtained from little 
American companies that ought never 
to have extended their underwriting 


beyond their local fields. Consequently 


when great fires occurred several of 
these little local companies were al 
ways wiped out and unable to pay 
more than a fraction of their losses 
But worse, a large number of worthless 
policies were floated. That unsatis 


condition is ended—not by 
relief; not by administra- 
tive measures and efficiency; it was 
ended by the ability of bona fide com 
panies to .offer ample insurance pro 
tection—-and that was made _ possible 
almost entirely by the development of 


factory 
legislative 


treaty re-insurance. If you cut that 
off, what are you going to give the 
public in its stead? Capitalists are not 
going to start new companies to sup 
ply the deficiency you are asking to 
create. The cost and difficulty of 
building up the business of a new com- 
pany to compete with those that are 


already established will discourage 
new organizations 

Perhaps some one State will de 
to enact such a restriction as is pro 
posed, Companies of that State will 
thus possess a manifest advantage over 
companies that are restricted. But if 
no State fails to grasp such an oppor- 


cline 


tunity, there will still be London, Ham 

burg, Amsterdam and o‘her markets 

You certainly will not undertake to 

prevent a property owner from going 
where he can obtain insurance. 

Marine Insurance 

And what are you going to do about 

(Continued on page 19.) 
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Leading insurance men estimate that 
the aggregate sum of money that will 
be paid out for premiums on automo- 
bile insurance this year will approxi- 
mate $100,000,000. The fire and marine 
companies, it is figured, will collect 
about cne-third of that. amount in pre- 
miums and the casualty companies 
tweethirds. 

The development of automobile in- 
surance began with the issuance of 
fire and theft policies shortly after the 
automobile first made its appearance, 
for as soen as an insurable piece of 
property is presented insurance com- 
pinies get ready to insure it. Liability 
insurance was the next step in the 
development of complete insurance for 
automobile owners. Previous to the 
introduction of the automobile, about 
the only vehicles on which liability in- 
surauce had been written were those 
used for teaming purposes. 

As the automobile became _ im- 
mediately popular for pleasure use the 
casualty insurance companies weré 
confronted with an entirely new insur- 
able proposition. The problem which 
the underwriters of automobile liability 
insurance have had to meet becomes 
apparent te any one who compares the 
condition of the streets in any large 
city to-day with conditions existing cen 
years ago. 

Six Kinds of Automobile Insurance 


There ere six distinct and separate 
kinds of automobile insurance, to wit: 
fire, theft, collision damage to auto, 
liability of the motorist for injuries to 
property and personal accident inaur- 
ance for the motorist himself. 

It does not take a great deal of aryn- 
ment to convince the average) man 
who buys a car that he would do » :1l 
to protect himself by taking out a pol- 
icy against fire and theft—the two haz- 
ards which might deprive him of his 
iewly acquired property-—but the _ in- 
surance solicitor is not content to rest 
his case there. 

He eadeavors to convince the motor- 
ist that the destructive possibilities of 
an automobile to life, limb and prop- 
erty, even with the utmost care of 
operation, far outweigh the possibilities 
of financial loss which might be sus- 
tained by the loss of a car through 
theft or its destruction by fire. And 
even with fire, theft and liability insur- 
ance the motorist, the insurance sgol- 
icitors say, is not fully insured until 
he has taken into consideration the 
possibility of accidents which might 
destroy the property of others and acci- 
dents which might result in damaging 
or destroying his own car. 


Liability 
Why run the risk of having to pay 


heavy damages for personal injuries 
caused by your car? Accidents result- 


ing in such injuries are happening 
every day. It may be your turn to- 
morrow. 


You may drive with the utmost cau- 
tion, but you can’t always control the 
situation, You can regulate yourself, 
but you can’t regulate the careless 
pedestrian. 

And, no matter whose fault the acci- 
dent may be, the responsibility is al- 
inost invariably put up to the owner or 
user of the car. 

An automobile liability policy fur- 
nishes full protection againt this haz- 
ard. It protects you against claims for 
damages, whether your legal liability is 
proven or not. It not only guards you 
against money loss, but it relieves you 
of all possible inconvenience and anx- 
lety. 


It protects for $5,000 in event of an 
accident causing the death or injury of 
one person, and for $10,000 in event of 
an accident causing the death or injury 
of more than one person (larger limits 
as desired). The premium for pleasure 
cars is based on the horse power of the 
car insured, commercial cars, on uses to 
which they are put, public vehicles on 
carrying capacity and dealers on named 
chauffeur or specified car or on payroll 
basis. 

Property Damage 

Another risk you run is that of your 
car injuring or destroying property be- 
longing to others. Such accidents are 
even more frequent than those involv- 
ing personal injuries, and claims for 
damages are as inevitably the result of 
the one as of the other. 

There are all sorts of possibilities in 
this line, ranging from collision with 
another vehicle to breaking a garage 
Coor, or a fence or window. Even spat- 
tering a woman’s dress with mud is 
sufficient basis for a damage claim. 

Property damage insurance protects 
you just as effectively against claims 
for damage? to property as the liability 
policy does against claims for personal 
injuries. It covers claims for damages 
on account of injury to, or destruction 
of, property of every description belong- 
ing to other persons, except property 
carried by the car. It is written for 
limits from $1,000 up. The premium is 
based on same system as for liability 
insurance. 

Collision 

How about injury to your car? Is it 
not pretty sure to suffer its share when 
it is involved in an accident? And is 
not the blow-out of a tire or the break- 
ing of a part likely any day to turn it 
cut of its course and throw it against 
something that will hit back? 

Are you any more anxious to pay 
damages to yourself than to the other 
fellow? There is no chance, of course, 
of a legal action against you for injury 
te your own car, but it is up to you 
to pay just the same. The Dill for 
necessary repairs will come to you, 
and, unless you have been wise enough 
to provide otherwise for such a con- 
tingency, you must settle it all out of 
your own pocket. 

Collision insurance’ protects you 
against this risk more amply than any 
other insurance of the kind. It covers 
rot only damage to your car or its 
operating equipment from the impact 
of another vehicle, but also from col- 
lision with other moving or stationary 
objects. It is the broadest of con- 
tracts, only recently having been ex- 
tended to cover damage done by strik- 
ing the roadbed or rails or ties of rail- 
1oads. The premium is based on the 
value of the car. 

Fire 

Motorists generally realize the neces- 
sity of insuring their cars against fire. 
Many also appreciate the additional 
protection of a fire policy that covers 
loss or damage to their cars through 
transportation perils. 

But how about loss or damage to 
your car that may be caused by light- 
ting, explosion, cyclone, tornado or 
water damage? It is now possible to 
secure this coverage from conference 
companies. 

Fire policies insure you against all 
these hazards in addition to fire and 
transportation perils. A special dis- 
count off premiums is allowed for autos 
equipped with approved hand fire ex- 
iLinguishers. 


Theft 


Did you ever have lamps or an extra 
tire stolen from your car, when you 
had left it standing in the street? If 


impossible that some exceptionally bold 
thief may appropriate your car itself. 
This has been known to happen. What- 
ever the loss, however, you will have 
to bear it all yourself, unless you 
have used a little forethought. 

Burglary, theft and pilferage insur- 
ence protects you against any of these 
losses. It covers loss or damage by 
burglary, theft or larceny of the as- 
sured’s automobiles or their equipment, 
by any person other than an employe 
of the assured. The premium is based 
on the value of the car and its equip- 
ment. 


Loss of Use or Other Consequential Loss 


Have you ever figured up how much 
you would lose through not being able 
to use your car while some accidental 
ilamage to it was being repaired? 

If it is a pleasure car, you and your 
family would doubtless spend a lot of 
money for other means of getting 
ebout. If you are a physician or a real 
estate man, you would simply have to 
pay for an equally speedy conveyance. 
If it is a car used for delivery or other 


business purposes, teams must be 
hired. 

Loss of use and other consequential 
‘oss policy pays a daily indemnity 


vhile the car is being repaired or re- 
placed (in addition to the cost of re- 
pair or replacement) if it is damaged 
ov destroyed by fire, lightning, explo- 
sion, or other calamities not hitherto 
covered by automobile insurance. 

The premium is based on the sum 
msured and the amount of daily in- 
demnity desired. 


Combination Policy 


Did you ever have to hunt through 
sour automobile policies to find out 
which one covered you in some con- 
tingency? If you did you know what 
a nuisance it was, 

You can save yourself all such 
trouble by purchasing a combination 
sutomobile policy, which combines. in 
one contract all of the kinds of auto- 
mobile insurance hitherto written—and 
then some. 

Your responsibility for damages on 
vecount of either personal injuries or 
damage to property; 

Your loss through collision with mov- 
ing or stationary objects; 

Your loss by reason of theft of your 
car or any part of its operating equip- 
ment; 

Your loss of use of your car and 
cther consequential loss through fire, 
etc., as already described; 

All may ‘be covered in one policy. 

The premium for this policy consists 
of the combined premiums of the sev- 
eral forms of insurance included in it. 

The owner of an automobile may be 
held liable for any injury to person or 
damage to property caused by the use 
or maintenance of his car. 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
being paid each year to settle claims 
for such injury or damage, and the 
eccidents giving rise to the claims 
cover a range of territory as wide as 
the country itself. 

No district is exempt. The automo- 
tile accident is no respecter of locality. 
And the claimant flourishes in the 
rural sections, the little town and the 
relatively small city, as well as in the 
great metropolis. 

Why not, when both country and city 
furnish such an abundance of possible 
causes for accident? 

The automobilist living outside of 
the big centers of population does not 
labor under the disadvantage of streets 
crowded with vehicles and thronged 


with pedestrians, but he runs a lot of 
iisks peculiarly his own. 

In the small city he is every day in 
peril of the preoccupied man crossing 
the street with his head down, of the 


gration the National Board of Fire Un- 
cerwriters makes these comments on 
dynamiting: 

“Dynamiting.—The value of dynamit- 
ing buildings to prevent spread of fire 
in this case is questionable. It is not 
apparent from the ruins that any good 
resulted from such work done on or 
near Ponce de Leon avenue; with the 
wide street intervening and the narrow 
face of the fire, the department, to- 
gether with the military forces ‘which 
were doing excellent work at this time, 
stopped the spread from direct expos- 
ure and the wider spacing of the build- 
ings and the newer roofs were very 
favorable to the work of preventing 
spread from flying embers and brands. 
The fire department is of the opinion 
that the dynamiting on Hunt street 
was of some value, as it allowed build- 
ings to be wet down with direct hose 
lines which otherwise would have been 
of insufficient reach.” 


WESTERN RECOMMENDATIONS 


Companies Wrestling With Expense 
Problems See Some Savings That 
Can Be Made 





A committee on expenses of the 
Western Union and Western Insurance 
Bureau has made recommendations for 
the enforcement of the sixty-day provi- 
sion: for the payment of the losses, 
charging for non-taken policies and 
binders, enforcement of uniform rules 
as to agents’ balances, elimination of 
duplication of inspections and bureau 
work, collection of additional charges 
for policy clauses, elimination of the 
various forms of combination policies 
and limitation of the distribution of 
blotters and calendars. 


BALLARD ON THE TRAYMORE 


Judging by the subjoined paragraph 
from the “Journal of Commerce” Sum- 
ner Ballard recently invited some one 


to luncheon at the Traymore in At- 
lantic City: 
“The annual meeting of the Middle 


Department Association, at which the 
question of economy will undoubtedly 
be considered, is being held at the Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J., on July 
19. The rates here are only from $7 to 
$20 per day, so quite an opportune se- 
lection seems to have been made.” 


child playing in the public highway, of 
the passenger alighting from the 
trolley car who insists upon darting 
around the rear end. And the stubborn 
driver of trucks and the careless boy 
running the delivery wagon are a con- 
stant menace. 
The Small Town 

In the little town and the country 
proper there is always the chance of 
frightening a nervous horse and caus- 
ing a runaway, in addition to the prob- 
ability of collision on account of a nar- 
row road or the car skidding in sand 
or mud. 

Whenever and wherever an accident 
tappens the inevitable result is a claim 
for damages. It may be well founded 
or it may not. In either case it is up 
to the autoist to settle, if he would 
avoid annoyance or further expense. 
And if he is legally liable and allows 
the case to go to court, there will al- 
most surely be a large judgment to 
satisfy. 

The foresight and business ability 
of our home offices gives us the oppor- 
tunity of saving our clients many 
serious losses, and places in our hands 
at the same time a piece of goods that 
will sell readily by insurance sales- 
men. 
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Compensation Risks 


WRITES CIRCULAR LETTER TO 
N. J. MANUFACTURERS 


Krementz & Co., of Newark, Sing 
Praises of Manufacturers’ Liability 
Insurance Company 


The rate for compensation insur- 
ance in New Jersey is to be increased 
so that the agents of stock insurance 
companies may be paid 17% per cent. 
commission and “to take care of all 
their other extravagances,” according 
to a letter sent to New Jersey manu- 
facturers urging them to insure in the 
Manufacturers’ Liability. Here is the 
epistle in question: 

KREMENTZ & COMPANY 
Manufacturing Jewelers 
Newark, June 25, 1917. 
N. J. Lakes Realty Co., 
Paterson, N. J. 

Gentlemen: 

SUBJECT: MORE AND MORE 

TAXES. 

More taxes to all of us New 

Jersey manufacturers after July 4th 


What are we going to do about 


A compulsory insurance law goes 
into effect in this State on July 4th. 

All companies will charge the 
same rate, and of course it will 
be a great deal more than we now 
pay in order that the insurance 
companies may pay their agents 
seventeen and a half per cent. 
and all their other extravagances, 
some of them using as much as 
sixty-five cents of every dollar we 
pay them for “overhead.” 

We write to ask why you stand 
for this when you don’t have to? 

For three years we have insured 
with a company that pays no 
agents’ commission—who uses less 
than fifteen per cent. for all “over- 
head” expenses—jwho will insure 
you now or after July 4th and re- 
turn a dividend on what you pay 
of probably twenty or twenty-five 
per cent—not a Mutual Company 
(in our opinion mutuals are not 
safe because of the possible as- 
sessment) but a co-operative stock 
company owned and operated by 
manufacturers for their own pro- 
tection. 

We can vouch for their service. 
It is better than any other company 
we have ever had experience ‘with. 

The more of us there are in it 
the lower the cost to each. Full 
particulars will be sent you if you 
return enclosed postal. 

Yours very truly, 
KREMENTZ & CO. 

The postal card enclosed is addressed 
to the Manufacturers’ Liability Insur- 
ance Co, 1 Montgomery St., Jersey 
City, N. J., and has blank spaces to be 
filled in describing the risk. 

The high class English and typo- 
graphical make-up of this letter will 
probably appeal to a certain class of 
manufacturer. 

Krementz & Co., however, do not 
state that the Manufacturers’ Liability 
must also charge the same rates and 
it also carelessly neglects to state what 
percentage of the premium was re- 
turned during the three years’ experi- 
ence |with the Company but plays up 
the probable twenty or twenty-five 
per cent. the Manufacturers’ Liability 
hopes to be able to return. It has 
not approached this mark in its five 
years’ experience. 

Also, the exact connection between 
taxes and the compensation law is 
somewhat ambiguous. 


dustrial Commission has announced its 
awards in the Eau Claire typhoid fever 
cases. It made awards totaling $5,- 
356.83 in the seven cases involved. 

In June and July, 1914, thirteen work- 
men employed by the New Dells Lum- 
ber Company, and two men employed 
by the Pioneer Furniture Co., adjoin- 
ing, contracted typhoid fever, two of 
whom died. The widow of one of the 
men, Mrs. Frieda Vennen, brought suit 
at common law against the lumber 
company. The ‘Supreme Court held 
that any claim which the widow might 
have would be under the compensation 
act. 

Mrs. Vennen and Mrs. Holst, the 
widow of another man, and five of the 
men employed by the New Dells Lum- 
ber Co. who had contracted typhoid 
fever, then filed application with the 
Industrial Commission for compensa- 
tion. 


JOINS OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS 

Max B. McKee, assistant secretary 
of the National Council of Insurance 
Federations, has enlisted in the Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps and has begun 
training at Mt. Sheridan. Mr. McKee 
has been granted a leave of absence 
by the National Council covering the 
period of his war duties. 

Mr. McKee is twenty-six years of 
age. He was graduated from the De- 
troit College of Law in 1915. He has 
not engaged extensively in actual prac 
tice, however, but has utilized this 
training and knowledge in his work as 
an organizer. Since a boy he has been 
engaged in organization work, first 
among fraternal societies as a deputy, 
as a State manager for the Brother- 
hood of American Yeomen in Ohio, an] 
then in the broader federation field 
embracing all branches of insurance 


HARTFORD MEN ENLIST 

The New York office of the Hartford 
Accident this week suffered the loss 
of two of its staff through enl'stment. 
Alfred C. Crespi, cashier of the office, 
left on Monday to join Troop C, of 
the cavalry. William C. Cavanaugh, 
superintendent of the claim depart- 
ment, has been made a first lieutenant 
of the 69th. 


Martin Owens, who was selected by 
the New York Police Department to 
drive the department's ambulance in 
France, was for years identified with 
the liability department of the Ocean. 
While with the Ocean he performed 
several spectacular feats in the hand 
ling of claims which were instrumental] 
in creating his opportunity in* the Po- 
lice Department. 


DINNER TO WINSHIP 

A dinner to Commissioner Winship. 
who will retire from office soon, was 
given by the other commissioners in 
New York recently. Comissioner Win- 
ship formerly ran a daily paper in 
Saginaw. He has not announced his 
future plans. 
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General Accident’s 
Views of Late Notice 


WHY NOTICE PROVISION APPEARS 
IN CONTRACT 


Premium Not Loaded to Cover Claims 
of Doubtful Nature, Says 
Company 


The General Accident discusses the 
importance of the notice provision in 


the insurance contract, in the latest 


issue of “The General.” The Company 
says: 

“A policy of insurance is a contract 
end in view of that fact, when notice 
of claim is not given within the time 
specified in the policy, the insuring 
company may legitimately take under 
consideration the question of declining 
the claim. Contrary to the belief of 
some people not versed in such mat 
ters, the notice provision is not placed 
in the policy for the purpose of pro 
viding the Company with a way of 
escape from claim payments. As a 
natter of fact, the stipulated periods 
in which notices of disability are to be 
filed are absolutely essential features 
of the contract, and must be deter- 
mined before the premium charge can 
be computed. It is common knowl 
cdge that the more remote in time the 
notice is from the date of the accident 
or the onset of illness, the more diffi 
cult it is to check up the claim and 
measure it by the provisions of the 
policy, and this difficulty in determin- 
ing the facts concerning the disability 
accurately and with precision, entails 
‘osses of a more or less doubtful na- 
ture: in other words the notice re 
ceived long after the occurrence of the 
accident or the beginning of disabil 
ity, puts the Company in a_ position 
that it cannot to its satisfaction deter 
mine whether it had liability or not. 
This means that the Company must 
pay claims which it cannot disprove, 
and that in turn means that the actual 
cost of claims under such conditions 
will be very high. 

Clouding of Liability 

“If an applicant walked into an in- 
surance office and made application for 
an accident policy, stipulating that he 
reserve the right to give notice of dis- 
ability at his convenience, the insuring 
company would be compelled to take 
into account the fact that its liability 
would be clouded and befogged by a 
lapse of time and would perforce make 
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its premium charge to cover its claim 
liability under the contract. plus an 
additional charge for claims arising 
‘rom concealment of facts and misrep- 
resentations 

“The present industrial policy re- 
quires notice within a specified time 
and the premium charge for the policy 
's computed on the basis that notice 
will be given within the time specified 
end that on that account the Company 
Will be able to eliminate all claims 
which do not come within the range of 
the coverage. When, therefore, a 
ccaim is declined because notice is not 
fiven within the time specified it is 
not declined because the Company 
does not want to pay, but because the 
premium is not adequate to cover 
claims the merits or demerits of which 
cannot be checked up with positive ac- 
curacy. The assured should not take 
offence when his claim is declined be- 
cause of late notice, for the reason that 
the premium he pays was not loaded 
or made adequate to cover claims of 
doubtful nature, Furthermore, when 
the policy was accepted the assured 
expressly agreed to report all disabil- 
ities for which he intended to make 
(laim within the time specified, and 
not to make claim for disability not so 
reported. 

“There are always two sides to a 
story and this is the Company's side as 
regards late notice.” 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE OUTING 

The seventeenth annual outing of the 
employes of the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange was held last Saturday 
at College Point, L. I. About seventy- 
five were present. The employes 
hoarded two auto busses at John and 
William Streets at 1 o’clock. The fea- 
ture of the outing was a baseball game 
Lhetween the “alumni” of the Exchange, 
‘former employes now with insurance 
companies and brokerage offices, and 
the present employes in which the 
“alumni” won by a score of 2 to 1, 
Manager Willis O. Robb and Vice-Presi 
cent W. P. Young were present. After 
a clambake, the party returned to New 
York. 


NEW PROVISIONS ANNOUNCED 


The Connecticut General Life Insur 
ance Company announces two new pro- 
visions for its policies. The first of 
these, in addition to waiving premiums 
on the policy, the disability annuity, 
provides for payments to the insured 
of $10 a month for each $1,000 of in- 
surance and does not reduce the 
amount of the policy. The second new 
provision provides that for an addition- 
al $1.25 per thousand for ordinary life 
at 35, the company will issue a rider 
joubling the amount of insurance if 
death occurs by accident, even though 
not while travelling. Either or both 
provisions may be attached to any form 
of insurance except term. 


LAW’S RETURN PREMIUM TABLE 

Harrison Law, Secretary of the Gau- 
vin Agency, Inc., this week published 
his return premium table, the price of 
which is $1. The tables are comprehen: 
sive and handily arranged. There is 
also included in the volume a liability 
short-rate table and a short-rate table 
for one year and term policies, 
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No Cost for These Policies 
President Van Reed announces that 


automobile policies carr‘ed with the 
American Casualty Company, of Read- 
ing, Pa., will cover the automobiles 


insured therein when placed at the dis- 
posal of the National Defense League, 
National Guard or similar organiza- 
tions, and no additional premium will 
be charged if used at the home loca- 
tion of the assured and vicinity. 

o * + 


Department Rules on 10 Per Cent. 


Limitation 


Commissioner Fishback has issued a 
ruling construing that section of the 
Washington code limiting the amount 
of a bond to 10 per cent. of the paid-up 
cash capital and surplus of the surety 
company to apply to the aggregate of 
an accumulation of bonds on behalf of 
any one bank, corporation or individual. 
A previous construction confined the 
limitation to the amount of a single 
bond permitting any number of bonds 
to be written on behalf of one corpora- 
tion or individual if each bond was 
within the 10 per cent. limitation. Un- 
der the Oregon code surety companies 
may exceed the limit of 10 per cent. if 
the excess is re-insured. 

* * + 


Watertown’s One Hundred Dollars a 
Day in Auto Premiums 


Last month L. J. Brownell & Sons, 
agents of the Maryland at Watertown, 
New York, gathered three thousand dol- 
lars in automobile premiums. In the 
next two weeks they sold fifteen hun- 
dred and eighty-four dollars’ worth of 
eaditional auto policies. This averages 
something better than one hundred 
dollars a day, and Hollis Brownell says 
it has become a habit. Really a grand 
habit, and acquired just in time, for if 
Mr. Herbert Hoover doesn't do some- 
thing swift and savage to those food 
speculators it will soon cost a man one 
hundred dollars a day just to sit down 
at the breakfast table and surround 
three bread pills made out of horse 
feed and smeared with axle ointment, 
gays the Maryland’s “Budget.” 

* * + 
Maryland’s Patriotic Activities 


A number of the Maryland’s em- 
ployes worked hard and faithfully in 


raising the Baltimore Fund, of which 
President Stone is the chairman. This 
is a fund of $1,509,000 which is de- 


signed to provide financially for chari- 
table and patriotic needs of Baltimore 
during the war period. The Red Cross 
is a constituent of the Baltimore Fund. 
More than four hundred Maryland of- 
ficers and. employes have subscribed 
over ten thousand dollars to th's fund. 

Four hundred and one of the Com- 
pany’s employes have subscribed to 
the Liberty Loan bonds &n aggregate 
of $42,750. The Company itself has 
subscribed for $500,000 of these bonds, 


* *” * 
W. R. Williamson Marries 
W. Rulon Williamson, assistant ac- 


tuary of the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, left for three weeks’ vacation on 


Saturday. His first act was to go to 
Springville, New York, and play the 
leading role in a marriage ceremony, 


the bride being Miss Carolee Churchill. 
The wedding was Tuesday afternoon. 


Mr. Williamson has actuarial supervi- 
sion of the rapidly growing group divi- 
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is 


and to him 
due a great deal of the credit for its 


sion of the Travelers, 
growth. He ‘would also seem to be 
popular with the persons under him, 
for they gathered in his office on Fri- 
day afternoon and presented him with 
a box containing $100 in gold. 
+ + ” 

Interesting Metropolitan Documents 
The 
number 


Metropolitan Life has issued a 

of unusually valuable pam- 
phlets. One by George H. Van Buren, 
supervisor, is headed, “General Popu- 
tuary of the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pared—A Discussion of the Mortality 
Experience of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, Industrial Depart- 
ment and of the General Population— 


1915.” Another is an article by Dr. 
Louis I. Dublin, statistician of the 
Metropolitan, captioned “The Vital 


Statistics of Old Age.” 
» 2 * 


Suit Over “Arabic” Death 


A Western accident company has 
taken an appeal from the decision of 
Circuit Judge George Grimm at Janes- 
ville, Wis., in a suit brought by the 
estate of the late Dr. Edmund F. 
Woods against the company. Dr. 
Woods lost his life in the torpedoing 
of the “Arabic.” 

Judge Grimm held the company was 
liable in the amount of $2,500, the 
face value of the policy for the acci- 
dental death of Dr. Woods in August, 
1915. Papers in the case have been 
sent to the State Supreme Court at 
Madison. 


MARYLAND’S WAR RIDER 


The Maryland Casualty has adopted 
the following war rider: 

It is further agreed that this pol- 
icy shall not cover accident or in- 
jury, whether fatal or non-fatal, sus- 
tained by the insured anywhere on 
land or sea, which shall be caused 
by war or by any act of war, or 
anywhere at sea which shall result 
from or be caused by damage to, 
or wreckage or loss of any vessel 
by whatsoever cause, or anywhere 
at sea, or while in any part of the 
territory of any of the Governments 
at war beyond the confines of North 
America, which shall result from or 
be caused by any weapon, imple- 
ment, projectile, explosive or con- 
trivance of any kind used in war- 
fare, anything in the policy to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Nothing herein contained shall 
vary, alter or extend any provision 
or condition in the policy other than 
as herein stated. 





Joseph F. Izzie, assistant superin- 
tendent of the plate glass department 
of the Casualty Company of America, 
is spending this week in Atlantic City 
on his honeymoon. He was married 
las‘ Saturday. 


James D. Craig on 
Compulsory Insurance 


CASUALTY ACTUARIAL SOCIETY 
HEAD ADVOCATES CAUTION 


What if State Health Fund Has to Ask 
Legislature for More Funds? 
Actuary Asks 


James D. Craig, president of the 
Casualty Actuarial and _ Statistical 


Society of America, recently delivered 
a strong paper on “Compulsory Insur- 
ence,” in which among other things he 
discussed health insurance. He said 
that while health insurance may have 
been a factor in the general scientific 
study of disease prevention it has not 
been the all-important one. Whether 
or not compulsory health insurance 
comes we must look forward with a 
clear knowledge of results experienced 
in the past, he said. Continuing he 
said: 

“There may continue to be an im- 
provement in mortality, accompanied, 
us it has been in Germany, by an in- 
crease of 50 per cent. in the sickness 
rate and a corresponding increase in 
England. On the other hand, the rates 
of both mortality and sickness may 
move in cycles, and as a result of the 
present war we may experience a radi- 
cal change in both rates. It is easily 
within the realm of possibilities that 
the death rates throughout the world 
will show substantial increases within 
the next decade with either increases 
or decreases in the sickness rates. Let 
us frankly state that whatever health 
insurance will cost this year, it may 
carry another cost next year and, by so 
doing, convince the world at large that 
we are cognizant of the difficulties of 
the problem. Above all, let us give full 
weight to the difficulties, rather than 
under-estimate them. Let us be con- 
servative in our statements, rather 
than. extravagant, and if losses should 
not come up to our estimates, the 
remedy is easy to apply by an extension 
of benefits. Do not let us advocate a 
system under which in a year or two 
State funds or approved societies or 
fraternals or independent companies or 
other carriers will be in financial diffi- 
culties. Let us remember that prob- 
ably no greater catastrophe could hap- 
pen to a State health fund than to be 
compelled to follow a State compensa- 
tion fund to the legislature for an ad- 
ditional grant in order to make good 
the deficiencies caused by building too 
high and making too extravagant 
promises. 





EXPENSE MONEY CUT OFF 





Pennsylvania Legislature Refuses Fi- 
nancial Aid to Workingmen’s 
Compensation Fund 
The chairmen of the Pennsylvania 
House and Senate appropriations com- 
mittees have decided to appropriate no 
further monies to pay expenses of the 
Workingmen’s Compensation State In- 
surance Fund. The expenses for this 
year will be provided by the State, but 
on and after January 1, 1918, no State 
funds will be available for at least two 
years, as the Legislature meets only 

biennially. 

The Legislature of 1915 appropriated 
$300,000 to pay the administration ex- 
penses of the board until July 1, 1919. 








C. A. CRAIG, President 





The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
in ONE policy 


C. R. CLEMENTS, Sec, & Treas. 











TO LET— Private, outside office, 
in large handsomely furnished 
suite, switchboard, all facilities. 
$25. Room 703, 68 William St. 











On June 1 of this year the board had 
expended $203,132.51 of this appropria- 
tion. Members of the appropriations 
committee charged that the Fund 
board has mismanaged its affairs. 

Also it developed at the committee 
hearing that insurance companies doing 
business in the State had offered to 
place compensation insurance on coal 
mines at a less rate than had been 
charged by the State, but were pre- 
vented by the Insurance Department. 
Officials of the latter department in- 
sisted that higher rates were fixed be- 
cause they did not believe that the com- 
panies could safely sell the insurance 
at the rate offered. These officials, 
however, admitted that the capital and 
surplus of the insurance companies of- 
fering the lower rate would have guar- 
anteed safety for those buying the in- 
surance. 

The dividend of 15 per cent. declared 
this year by the State Insurance Fund 
also was declared by members of the 
committees to have been bad business. 
Officials of the Fund admitted that they 
had paid dividends to subscribers who 
had not renewed their policies this 
year. They said they had paid out $72,- 
535.90 in dividends to date, but more 
was to be paid. Most of the interroga- 
tions were made by Speaker R. J. Bald- 
win of the House of Representatives, a 
practical insurance man. 





NEW MARCASCO POLICY 

The Maryland Casualty Company an- 
nounces a new accident policy, to be 
known as the Marcasco accident policy, 
a running mate to the well-known Mar- 
casco disability policy. The new policy 
provides for the usual doubling of bene- 
fits, and agrees to pay $500 for loss 
of one foot or one hand within 90 days 
of accident; $100 monthly indemnity 
for total disability for not more than 
50 months, and $50 monthly indemnity 
for partial disability for not more than 
six consecutive months. The cost per 
$1,000 is: select and preferred risks, 
$10 annually; extra preferred risks, 
$12; ordinary, $25.50. 





FEDERATION DAY SUCCESSFUL 

As a result of the special campaign 
for 3ustaining members on Federation 
Day, June 21, 126 members of this class 
were secured. John A. Eckert, Julian 
Lucas, W. C. Potter, James R. Garrett, 
and other prominent men devoted the 
entire day to the work of securing new 
members. 

Broker’s Office 
(Continued from page 13) 
is likely to have a license account of 
approximately $500. Each State also 
has its own laws with regard to the 
qualifications of a licensed broker. In 
some States brokers are not recognized 
at all. 
Ratio of Profit Small 

“Brokerage commissions vary in the 
different classes of insurance. In 
some cases, fire insurance pays only 
five per cent. In others, twenty per 
cent. The average is probably about 
seventeen and one-half per cent. ‘In 
the liability classes the brokerage 
varies from 10 per cent. on compensa- 
tion business to 30 per cent. on acci- 
dent and health. It is fair to assume 
that the average profit to the insur- 
ance broker is approximately five per 
cent. That is extremely small when 
one considers the conditions and the 
work necessary in order to give prop- 
er service to the property owner. 
Probably no business yields so small 
a profit when considered from the 
standpoint of the volume of business 
handled.” 
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> CASUALTY POINTS 

Under the caption, 

When Will “When Will Your Turn 

Your Turn Come?” the American 

Come? L-ability Co. has been 


using the following talk- 
ing point in its health insurance pro- 
duction department: 

Of course you do not expect sickness. 
It generally comes without warning and 
as suddenly as accidents. The strong- 
est and healthiest man may be over- 
taken by it at any time. The precau- 
tions and care which he exercises to 
maintain his health may not avail at 
al, against infection. You cannot 
ravel in street cars or trains, walk the 
streets, or associate with your fellow- 
men without being constantly tiable to 
contract disease. 

Any man of ordinary observation 
knows that the hazard of accidental 
injury is an ever present one. Statis- 
tics indicate that the liability to per: 
sonal accident is sixty-five times as 
freat as liability to loss from fire. But 
the liability to sickness is twice as 
great as the liability to accident. 

It is not necessary to go into com 
plicated mathematical calculations in 
order to indicate the fact that any man 
is subject to illness at any time. 

It is said that more than $1,500,000, 
000 is lost in wages in this country 
through illness every year. Doctors’ 
fees account for $225,000,000 annually, 
not to mention the sums paid for hos- 
pital service and medicine. 

The consequences of illness can 
never be foretold. A cold may develop 
into something very much more seri- 
ous, involving long confinement and 


Re-Insurance Discussion 
(Continued from page 15) 


marine insurance? From time im- 
memorial the bulk of such insurance 
has been carried by this system. To 
forbid its continuances is to assert a 
wisdom superior to that of all whose 
lives have been devoted to the _ busi- 
ness. And what will be the effect if 
you obtain prohibitory legislation? The 
method will not be changed—it has 
stood too long and served too well to 
be given up. If marine insurance ac- 
cording to the usages well established 
cannot be obtained in New York it will 
be obtained in foreign ports. 

It would be interesting to learn the 
reason or reasons for the proposed re- 
striction. Here is a business of more 
than $40,000,900 in one year, transacted 
by companies that have met the 
requirements of our laws and been 
licensed to do business in this State 
and in most other States aS well. Any 
proposed curtailment of that business 
by the State should be justified by 
excellent business reasons. 

Is one reason the fact that many of 
the re-insurance companies are Amer- 
ican branches of nations with which 
we are at war? ‘That can hardly be 
the reason, because there are direct- 
writing companies of those same na- 
tions whose operations have not been 
terminated or even restricted. 


Question of Solvency 

The American branches of those di- 
rect-writing companies are solvent, and 
our supervisory departments do not 
look beyond these branches for assets 
to most American losses. If there is 
a quéstion of the thorough solvency of 
the branches of re-insurance companies 
every insurance department is already 
possessed of full power to act in a 
way to protect American policyholders, 
whether individuals or corporations. If 
it is felt that the re-insurance com- 
panies are doing more business than 
their assets warrant, a word from .the 
departments of two or three important 
States would immediately effect re- 
form. These remarks are quite as ap- 
plicable to several Continental Euro- 


medical attention. If provision has not 
been made for such a contingency the 
expense entailed by it is a serious bur- 
den to the man of moderate means. 
Prudence demands that every man, and 
especially every one with dependents, 
should safeguard himself with a policy 
providing for indemnity in the event 
of sickness or accident. 
* a * 
In canvassing for. pro-- 
How To pects, we should also can- 
Train vass for sub-agents, says 
Sub-Agents Arthur Dacy in the “Fed- 
eral Record.” We cannot 
always obtain experienced men and, 
personally, I would rather secure the 
inexperienced man, for it is much 
easier to teach him the business in 
one’s own way—to start him right anu 
not permit crooked or misleading 
methods. 

Oftentimes, part-time men in factor- 
ies or railroad shops are very valuable 
and my experience with this class has 
Leen unusually good. In almost every 
small town, we can find a bank em- 
ploye, druggist or station agent, who, 
'f given the proper coaching and en- 
couragement, will become a “live wire.” 

The first thing I can ask any man is, 
“In what company do you carry health 
aud accident insurance?” I do not be- 
lieve that a man can successfully sell 
-nsurance who does not carry a policy 
In some good company. He must first 
believe in it himself, with all his heart, 
before he can transmit to some other 
tne desire to carry this form of protec- 
tion. 

The inexperienced man who writes a 
urprising amount of business at first 
is the man, to my belief, who will bear 
vatching. Seemingly the man’s desire 
at first is to get quantity, and the urst 
thing we know, the result the second 
wnonth will be about 90 per cent. lapses. 


pean re-insurance companies of nations 
with which we are friendly. 

It has been stated in newspapers 
that this movement for restriction of 
direct-writing companies by means of 
restricting them in their re-insurances, 
is upon the demand of certain local 
agents in the West who represent com- 
panies that have taken advantage of 
the facilities for re-insurance, so that 
those agents are not able to write as 
large lines as the agents competing 
and stronger companies. It seems in- 
credible that such a reason could seri- 
ously influence the superintendents of 
insurance in our various States. 

Either the re-insurance which com- 
panies have licensed to do is good 
and therefore enlarges the market for 
American property owners—or it is not 
satisfactory. If it is not, it may be 
repeated that the departments are al- 
ready in possession of ample powers 
to protect American interests. If it 
is good, should strong American com- 
panies and property owners be de- 
prived of the advantage of using it to 
serve the interests of certain local 
agents whose companies have refused 
or failed to adopt methods approved by 
the best companies. 


NEW MEMBERS OF F. B. A. OF N. Y. 
The following new resident member- 
ships in the Fire Brokers’ Associa- 
tion of New York have been elected: 
Huff, Dreyer & Co., Inc., Abraham 
Arndt Co., Inc., Daniel Birdsall Co., 
Inc., Joseph S. Blume & Co., Inc., E. 
W. De Leon, Inc., Howard Douglas, C. 
Joshua Epstein & Co., Mackenzie & 
Vail, Inc., Samuel Metzger, Horace W. 
Olcott, John Paret, Jr., Wiliams & 
Yuengling, Wm. H. Whiting & Co. 
JACKSON & POTTER MOVE 
Jackson & Potter this week moved 
from the third floor of 1 Liberty street 
to the seventh floor. The present 
cuarters of the agency are in the same 
position as the previous location. 





The United States Casualty and Fire- 
man’s Fund have a joint automobile 
policy on the Pacific Coast. 





W. E. SMALL, President 


PETER EPES, Agency Mer. 


E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders........$1,526,022.81 








HOME OFFICE, 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


47 CEDAR STREET 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 








HEAD OFFICE 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON 
General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 





Established 1869 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 

New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 


ENGLAND 








Liabilities 
Caphtal nccccccsccccccocsvecces 


Insurance, Liability 
Damage), Automobile (Personal 


surance; Fly-Wheel Insurance. 


Annual Statement, 
DEE. ns060000c008000600sedsesennestes 





Surplus over all liabilities........... 
Losses paid to December 31, 1916... 


This Company issues contracts as follows: lidelity 8; 
Health, and Disability Insurance; Burglary, Larceny, and Theft Insurance; 
Insurance—Employers, Public, Teams (Personal Injury and Property 
Injury, Property Damage and Collision), Physicians, 
Druggists, Owners and Landlords, Elevator, Workmen’s Compensation—Steam Boiler In- 


The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 


Metropolitan Office—92 William Street 
December 31, 1916 


9,708,052.97 


gccncedeccarcnenesensnnes 56,090, 


Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident, 


Plate Glass 






















BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 





BUSINESS=BUILDERS 


DEVELOPING 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 


‘Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 


Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 








T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 





GAUVIN AGENCY HAS PAPER 

In conjunction with the appointment 
of the Gauvin Agency, Inc., as metro- 
»olitan managers of the accident and 
health department of the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty, that agency plans 
to issue a monthly publication contain- 
ing information regarding accident and 
health insurance. The name of the 
publication is to be “The Pilot,” which 
has been taken from the name of the 
leading disability policy of the Com- 
pany. It will be distributed free to 
brokers. 








The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mgr. 
Employers’ Liability Building 
33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED 











20 THE EASTERN 


UNDERWRITER 


June 29, 1917. 








The Columbian National Life 
OF BOSTON 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


Think a minute—then write 
WM. H. MASTIN FRANK D. LOMBAR 


SUPERINTENDENTS OF AGENCIES 
(West of the Mississippi). (East of the Mississippi). 
SYMES BUILDING 77 FRANKLIN STREET 
DENVER, COLO. BOSTON, MASS. 


DARL D. MAPES, Superintendent of Accident Agencies 
77 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


The service of a high grade Accident Department will also be offered so 
that you will not have to broker your Accident business to avoid violating 
your Life insurance contract. 

















CO-OPERATION No. 4 


A™ measure of agency 

co-operation with the 
real producers is responsi- 
ble in part for these 1916 
results as compared with 
1914. 


Decrease in number of 
licensed agents 


Increase in new busi- 
ness paid for 


70% 


30% 


Increase in number of rep- 
resentatives who paid for 
$3,000 or more in new 
premiums—135% 

















In addition to the ordinary forms of life insurance 


THE EQUITABLE 


makes a specialty of the following: 


Insurance to protect business firms and corporations, under a corporate 
form of policy. 





Group Insurance, by which employers protect families of employes. 





A flexible contract, known as the Convertible Policy, which can be 
converted by the Insured into an Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, 
or Endowment Policy. 





A Bond issued without medical examination giving the investor an income 
for his declining years. 

A new policy is offered under which the insurance 
is DOUBLED if death results from ACCIDENT. 
This policy also embodies the following advantages if 
the person whose life is insured becomes totally 
and permanently disabled: 


1. Thereafter the Equitable will carry the insurance 
—The Insured will have nothing further to pay. 

2. The Equitable will pay the Insured an annual income 
for life equal to one-tenth of the face of the policy. 

3. Upon the death of the Insured the full amount of the 
insurance will be paid to the Beneficiary (or double the 
amount if death is due to accident) without deduction on 
account of the income paid to the Insured while living. 


(See the policy for conditions and details.) 


For Agency Openings Address 


WILLIAM E. TAYLOR, 


Superintendent of Agencies 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

















WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company of New Hampshire for $5,00c under the Company’s Triple 
Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy guarantee to do? 


ANSWER: 


FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of the 
Policy, will be paid. 

SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 
face of the Policy, will be paid. 

THIRD, that in case of death from certain SPECIFIED accident, $15,000, or THREE 
TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. 

BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident Disability Endorsement FURTHER guar- 
antees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury, the Company 
will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $50 PER WEEK during such disability, but not 
to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity will be at the rate of $25 PER 
WEEK throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? And why 
should any man be satisted with a policy that would do less? The cost is low. 

Agents wanted in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont. Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Delaware, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Kansas, Missouri. An opportunity for Life Insurance Salesmen of ability. Address: 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 
Home Office, United Life Building - Concord, New Hampshire 
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San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 










U. $. Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1916 $15,827,439.35 
Surplus, - »« «= «= §,460,745,.59 






Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871  3,239,491.00 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872  1,427,290.00 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire,1904 —1,051,543.00 





Liverpool 
amo EOndon 

ano Globe 

Insurance Co, 


CIMICED 










Over $152,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 


HENRY W. EATON, Manager 

G. W. HOYT, Deputy Manager 

HUGH R. LOUDON, Assoc. Deputy Mgr. 
J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 
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